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shortened because of 
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Not nationalist 

Since the collapse of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion in 1991, US imperialism has 
spread like a cancer around the 
world, intent on forcing that extreme 
variant of capitalism - the free mar¬ 
ket - to every part of the planet. 

Where this economic or capital 
penetration is resisted, military pow¬ 
er is used to smash open the door. 
We’re currently witnessing the sav¬ 
agery of this military power being 
unleashed in Iraq, a project initiat¬ 
ed to control that nation’s vast oil 
reserves in order to break Opec con¬ 
trol overprices, in addition to ensur¬ 
ing the maintenance of US dollar 
hegemony. 

We also witnessed a recent exam¬ 
ple of this military power unleashed 
on the former Yugoslavia - a state 
which during its existence accord¬ 
ed the highest level of social and 
economic justice to its citizens of 
any in Europe, a nation where over 
80% of industry and agriculture was 
state-owned. It was broken up for 
two reasons - to get rid of a good 
example of an alternative economic 
and social model at the heart of Eu¬ 
rope, and to spread the prerogatives 
of the free market, thus gaining new 
sources of natural and human re¬ 
sources for global corporations. 

A coup has also been attempted 
against a popular people’s govern¬ 
ment in Venezuela in recent years, 
Cuba continues to suffer the depre¬ 
dations of an embargo designed to 
starve it out of existence, and the 
DPRK continues to exist in obscu¬ 
rantist isolation - all as a result of at¬ 
tempts by the US ruling class to 
smash any and all resistance to its 
desire and need to feed an econom¬ 
ic system which must constantly 
grow or stagnate and die. 

This brings us to the British state 
and its place in global terms. The 
British state performs the same role 
on behalf of the US as Israel in the 
Middle East, South Korea in South¬ 
east Asia and Colombia in Latin 
America. Each is a bastion of free 
market fundamentalism and a guar¬ 
antor of US power in their respec¬ 
tive regions of the world. 

This British state has a ruling 
class comprising Scottish, English, 
Welsh and Irish members. It is a 
state that must be broken up in the 
interests of working and poor peo¬ 
ple, not only in Scotland, but also 
around the world who are under a 
vicious and sustained attack by the 
same enemy, US imperialism. Break 
up the British state and US imperi¬ 
alism, with the power of its major 
ally in Europe gone, is significant¬ 
ly weakened. 

The struggle for Scottish inde¬ 
pendence must be aligned with anti¬ 
imperialist struggles currently taking 
place around the world. The mini¬ 
mum demand for any independence 
movement must be a republic. Any 
call for independence which allows 
for the retention of the monarchy, 
the institution which acts as the 
glue binding the British state’s var¬ 
ious component parts and institu¬ 
tions together, is not a call for 
independence, but rather enhanced 
devolution. It will produce no qual¬ 
itative change. 

Nationalism is by definition an iso¬ 
lationist ideology rooted in the past. 
The Scottish saltire, a symbol of this 
past, has been forever tarnished by 
its association with slavery and op¬ 
pression, from Ireland to India and 
every other far flung comer of the 
former British empire. The only flag 
our struggle for independence 


should be waged under is the red 
flag of international sister and broth¬ 
erhood, the red flag of socialism. 

John Wight 

Solidarity 

NUJ support 

Hugh Kerr claims that the National 
Union of Journalists does not sup¬ 
port Scottish Socialist Party parlia¬ 
mentary staff in their dispute with 
MSPs Tommy Sheridan and Rose¬ 
mary Byrne (letters, December 7). 
Rather than giving my opinion on 
the NUJ’s stance, perhaps we 
should heed what they themselves 
say. Here is the public statement of 
the NUJ’s national executive mem¬ 
ber from Scotland, Pete Murray: 

“The SSP staff chapel at the Scot¬ 
tish parliament has issued a dead¬ 
line of this Friday (December 1) for 
management officials and the two 
MSPs who unilaterally withdrew 
from a collective agreement cover¬ 
ing staff salaries to offer an accept¬ 
able fonnula to make good on the 
financial shortfall which has creat¬ 
ed the threat of redundancy for 11 
NUJ members of the chapel. 

“Scottish national organiser Paul 
Holleran is seeking further informa¬ 
tion from all sides in the dispute, but 
says he is making progress towards 
a settlement. This is in line with the 
call from the NUJ national executive 
earlier this month. The NEC whole¬ 
heartedly and solidly backed the 
chapel in their fight to secure their 
jobs. It called on the national organ¬ 
iser to negotiate on behalf of the 
chapel with the two MSPs, Tommy 
Sheridan and Rosemary Byrne, and 
with the parliamentary corporate 
body, with a view to securing a set¬ 
tlement that lifts the threat of redun¬ 
dancy from the SSP staff’. 

Bill Scott 

SSP parliamentary staff 

Not political 

Hugh Kerr makes several assertions 
that I would like to question. 

First of all, though, why is the 
press officer of Solidarity writing on 
this subject? Why does he direct us 
to an account of Solidarity’s posi¬ 
tion on their website and why does 
their website state that Rosemary 
Byrne is negotiating on behalf of 
Solidarity? 

As one of those involved in the 
dispute, lean categorically state that 
we did not have a collective contract 
with Solidarity. We are notin dispute 
with Solidarity, and we have never 
mentioned Solidarity in any negoti¬ 
ations with Rosemary Byrne. He 
then goes on to mention the SSP 
four times. Why? The SSP are not 
involved in this dispute. 

The reasons, of course, for all 
these assertions by Mr Kerr is that 
Solidarity are embarrassed by the 
actions of their MSPs. However, 
rather that getting them to settle 
with those who have had their con¬ 
tract torn up, they would rather 
muddy the water and try and pre¬ 
tend that this is just a squabble 
between two groups who have fall¬ 
en out. It is not: it is an industrial 
dispute between the SSP parlia¬ 
mentary staff and Rosemary Byrne 
and Tommy Sheridan. 

His statement regarding so-called 
offers of redeployment is a joke. Pri¬ 
or to removing the money no staff 
member was consulted, no union 
official was informed and the staff 
only found out that it was happen¬ 
ing through another MSP. Hardly 
the actions of lifelong committed 
socialists and trade unionists. 

If Hugh Kerr is serious about de¬ 
fending the reputation of Tommy 
Sheridan and Rosemary Byrne, his 
time would be better spent advising 


them to return the wages they took, 
leaving us high and dry and looking 
at redundancy. 

Ken ny Me Ewan 

SSP parliamentary staff 

Illegal 

Hugh Kerr so eloquently informs us 
that one of the reasons the contract 
cannot be honoured is because this 
wouldbe “illegal under the rules of the 
parhamenf’. Here we have it - respect 
for parliamentary procedures and le¬ 
gal arguments are more important than 
people’s jobs and livelihoods. 

I look forward to Mr Kerr’s reply to 
concerns about those in work who 
have less right to redress merely be¬ 
cause they have been employed for 
less than a year - after all, it’s the law. 
I would also refer to the roll call of 
MSPs getting their snouts in the 
trough with their publicly funded sec¬ 
ond homes which neither contra¬ 
venes nor breaks parliamentary rules 
and procedures. 

Mairtin Gardner 
Glasgow 

Preoccupation 

Hugh Kerr claims that attacking Tom¬ 
my Sheridan is the SSP’s “major pre¬ 
occupation at present”. 

Leaving aside his blatant disregard 
ofworkers’rights,I wouldlike to know 
if this is the same Hugh Kerr who 
claimedat a recent public meeting that 
he was on a mission to bankrupt the 
SSP, and who last week gpve the par¬ 
ty 24 hours to repay a “loan” that he 
was alleged to have made or be 
dragged through the courts again. 
Charles Moet 
email 

Good PR 

It was good to see Nick Rogers criti¬ 
cise “the classic Trotskyist model of 
indirect democracy - workers elect 
their local factory committee, which 
then elects a district committee, which 
in turn elects a city-wide committee, 
all the way up to a supreme soviet” 
(Weekly Woiker November 23). 

This, I think, is what the SWP says it 
stands for in every issue of Socialist 
Worker : “a workers’ state based upon 
councils of workers’ delegates and a 
workers’ militia”. (Incidentally, propos¬ 
ing a “workers’ militia” in a country 
where guns are hated so much after 
atrocities such as in Dunblane is a pol¬ 
icy hardly likely to win mass support; 
instead, it suggests that a minority 
would have to use force to stop a ma¬ 
jority from overthrowing the “workers’ 
state”.) It is also what the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, which I 
was a member of from 1990 to 98, 
means by “workers’ democracy” - a 
termit uses fairly often,but hardly ever 
elaborates in its publications. Both of 
these parties describe themselves as 
“Trotskyist”, but I wouldn’t call this 
a “classic Trotskyist model”, because 
it is based on the “soviets” which took 
power in the October 1917 Russian 
Revolution - others who call them¬ 
selves Marxists (including Stalinists) 
advocate that too. 

I strongly agree with Nick’s point 
that a hierarchy ofworkers’ committees 
(soviets) is “eminently open to bureau- 
cratisation”, in both allowing bureau¬ 
crats (of whom some may be potential 
ruthless dictators like Stalin) to rise up 
such a hierarchy and enabling them to 
stay in positions of power once they 
are there. Those bureaucrats may con¬ 
stitute a ruling class like in the USSR 
and easton Europe before the collapse 
of Stalinism, or they maybe infiltrators 
from conspiratorial organisations on 
the side of big business, such as the 
majority of the leadership of the 
SWP. The main flaw with such hier¬ 
archies is that it is mainly only peo¬ 


ple on the same committees as the 
bureaucrats who know that they are 
not genuine and what they are up to, 
making those bureaucrats much more 
powerful than in less hierarchical or¬ 
ganisations or societies. 

Nick goes on to say: “If we are to 
fight in the minimum programme for 
direct elections to parliament and the 
right to directly recall MPs, we can 
hardly ejqject workers after the revo¬ 
lution to tolerate less influence over 
national political affairs - and an ar¬ 
rangement that is eminently open to 
bureaucratisation.” 

This is a point I have made myself, 
with the modification that socialists 
should and often do argue for propor¬ 
tional representation, not just because 
that is fairer than “direct elections to 
parliament” by first-past-the-post, but 
because it makes it easier for socialists 
to gain a foothold in parliament. Also, 
I don’t think I agree with “the right to 
directly recall MPs”, because I don’t 
know how that could work under PR: 
calling for annual elections is far more 
practical and would render the recall of 
the odd MP pointless. Of course, even 
with annual elections, a mass move¬ 
ment could force an entire government 
(that breaks an important manifesto 
pledge, for example) to resign, and it 
wouldbe desirable to have some mech¬ 
anism for the recall of the entire gov¬ 
ernment and fresh elections without 
waiting for the year to he up, probably 
triggered by a petition signedby a fair¬ 
ly large proportion of the population 

If it hadn’t been for the Tommy 
Sheridan defamation trial and subse¬ 
quent split in the Scottish Socialist 
Party, it would not be out of the ques¬ 
tion for the SSP to win a large number 
of seats on Glasgow city council in 
May 2007. Those elections will be 
conducted for the first time using PR 
by single transferable vote (which 
eliminates the need for tactical voting, 
because you can indicate preferenc¬ 
es for your vote to be transferred to). 
Unfortunately, only three or four 
councillors will be elected in each 
ward, creating a large threshold to get 
anybody elected and thereby favour¬ 
ing the major parties. 

I will be arguing for the SSP to stand 
a candidate in every Glasgow council 
ward like Sheridan’s new party, Soli¬ 
darity - Scotland’s Socialist Move¬ 
ment. WithSTV, standing against each 
other shouldn’t harm the prospect of 
socialists getting elected, unlike with 
the inferior form of PR being used for 
the Scottish parliamentary elections, 
where each voter can only place a 
cross opposite a single party in a con¬ 
stituency and likewise for a regional 
list - the prospect of wasting their 
votes is likely to influence many to 
vote for a mainstream party (particu¬ 
larly the SNP, since it is being dubbed 
the ‘independence election’). 

Steve Wallis 
Glasgow 

Boring 

Dario Knezevic notes: “What the elit¬ 
ist CPGB really object to is normal 
working class people joining in a de¬ 
bate and putting points in their own 
words” (Letters, December 7). 

I fear it goes deeper than that. When 
I was chatting to Tina Becker outside 
Socialism 2006 she asked me if I fan¬ 
cied attending the CPGB’s weekend 
school on ‘War and revolution’. See¬ 
ing as I had already committed to the 
People United to Save Hospitals 
launch, I said I wouldn’t be able to 
make it even if I wantedto. But instead 
of enquiring about the campaign she 
asked me why I wanted to gp to such 
a “boring” meeting! 

As an former, albeit relatively inac¬ 
tive, CPGBer, I couldn’t believe my 
ears. What a ridiculously haughty 
attitude to take towards workers mov¬ 
ing into political activity in defence of 


their jobs and the NHS. 

C omrades, ifwe are to take the class 
fromwhere itis now to thepoint where 
it can make a socialist society it means 
Marxists have to intervene wherever 
the class begins to move, even if such 
movement initially assumes ‘econo- 
mistic’ forms. Otherwise how are we 
to influence the class and g^in credi¬ 
bility within it? 

Phil Burton-Cartledge 
Stoke-on-Trent 

Silly mid-off 

It would seem that the Hampstead 
scribbler is too busy, so one of his ac¬ 
olytes goes into battle for him. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is Phil Kent who comes out 
to bat and he is as much use as an 
England cricketer on the Ashes tour 
of Australia! 

Phil implicitly accepts my criticism, 
as he advocates a two-stage approach 
to internationalism. First it is neces¬ 
sary to build a “substantial organisa¬ 
tion in your own country” and 
without this it is impossible to even 
“imagine that you can build one world¬ 
wide”. So we have confirmation that 
the CPGB’s so-called ‘international¬ 
ism’ is a neo-Stalinist, two-stage affair 
that is nationalist in the concrete here 
and now, with their ‘internationalism’ 
being a completely abstract concept 
for the far-off future. 

Phil also fails to impress with the ball 
in hand when he attempts to defend the 
CPGB’s support for Respect. Phil 
thinks it would have been a “narrowly 
based” decision for the CPGB to have 
moved a motion arguing for working 
class independence at this year’s Re¬ 
spect conference, but he is unable to 
offer any explanation for how this 
squares with the Weekly Worker arti¬ 
cle previewing the motions to the con¬ 
ference that commented: “As can be 
expected, there is not a single mention 
of class struggle, capitalism or the 
need to put forward a vision for an al¬ 
ternative socialist society” - not some¬ 
thing you can complain too much 
about if you don’t do it yourself, I 
would have thought! 

Phil asks for the CPGB’s entire 
record to be looked at, so I would re¬ 
mind him of one example from that 
proud record when the CPGB called 
for votes to Galloway, Rees, German 
and co in 2005 on the spurious 
grounds that they were “working class 
politicians”. Here was a chance, in one 
ofthemostpublic arenas available, for 
the CPGB to make their supposed 
opposition to popular frontism crys¬ 
tal clear. But instead we only got polit¬ 
ical confusioa At the same time you 
were so keen to draw an absolutely clear 
line on opposition to the Iraq occupa¬ 
tion that you were unable to include 
Jeremy Corbyn among the anti-war can¬ 
didates you voted for. 

So we hadthebizarre situationofthis 
well-known anti-war activist being de¬ 
clared as pro-war and insupportable 
while the popular frontist leaders of 
Respect were supportable as politi¬ 
cians promoting the interests of the 
working class. Truly an outstanding 
example of Bridge/Conrad ‘dialectics’ 
if ever I saw one. 

Phil is right about only one thing in 
his letter. Iam not interested in what the 
best motions to put to Respect confer¬ 
ence might be - apart from one calling 
on them to disband the whole project! 
Itis sickening when so-called ‘commu¬ 
nists’ think it is their job to put forward 
motions that would move Respect’s 
platform to the left - to the extent you 
are successful with any of your motions 
it would only make Respect more of a 
political problem for the woiking class 
by increasing its fake-left credentials. 

The idea that the CPGB are being 
effective in fighting popular frontism 
because of their membership of Re¬ 
spect is an absolute joke - well, I am 
fairly certain that the Liberal Democrat 
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councillor who joined Respect last week 
will think it is a joke! 

Simon Keller 

email 

Colonial 

Tony Greenstein’sasked a simple ques¬ 
tion: “Cansomeone give an example of 
a settler working class that has allied 
with the oppressed indigenous popu¬ 
lation?” Unfortunately it was not an 
entirely fair question because a work¬ 
ing class that adopts the perspective 
of another class cannot be considered 
to be fully working class in a political 
sense; merely wage slaves with an 
economistic outlook. 

My example of the United Irishmen 
was a fair point, in that it demonstrated 
what people galvanised by a revolution¬ 
ary programme for universal liberation 
can do. If the Irish bourgeoisie can unite 
peoples across class divisions and reli¬ 
gious bigotry, then why is it impossible 
for working class revolutionaries anned 
with a superior programme of universal 
liberation to do the same? 

I do not claim that the Bolsheviks 
were an example of working class co¬ 
lonial settlers, but their programme 
contained provisions to deal with 
great Russian chauvinism - which is 
how Lenin referred to the colonial atti¬ 
tudes that were so common in Russia. 
So prevalent, in fact, that I think it is 
reasonable to call the Russian empire an 
example of a colonial settler state. 

The revolution neutralised the colo¬ 
nialist-minded Cossacks and con¬ 
vinced at least a part of them to throw 
in their lot with the Soviet system. The 
full name of the Soviet republic includ¬ 
ed after all, workers’, soldiers’, peas¬ 
ants’ and cossacks’ soviets. When, for 
example, in Tashkent, the Russian so¬ 
cial chauvinist elements on the revo¬ 
lutionary left excluded the indigenous 
people from the soviets, on the 
grounds that they were reactionary, 
Moscow interviewed to get the deci¬ 
sion reversed. They also introduced 
special measures to protect the inter¬ 
ests of minority peoples, so they could 
more fully participate in state and so¬ 
cial affairs. Where appropriate they 
were offered political autonomy and 
even the right to secede. 

As in Russia, a democratic pro¬ 
gramme for self-determination is 
what is needed to break both Pales¬ 
tinians and Israelis from social and 
religious chauvinism. 

Of course the Russian Revolution 
was the result of world conditions, not 
just those within one country, which 
is why we emphasise the need to de¬ 
velop a communist outlook worldwide 
as part of the answer and most partic¬ 
ularly a struggle for socialist unity with¬ 
in the Arab world. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Closed borders 

Gerry Downing’s assertion that immi¬ 
grant labour isn’t recruited on lower 
rates of pay and that unions have a 
specific policy of ensuring all are on 
the same rates is just pure fantasy (Let¬ 
ters, December 7). 

He clearly lives in another city - one 
where bosses are not openly recruiting 
in eastern Europe (British job centres 
opened - eg, in Poland) and as far afield 
as north Africa for bus drivers. The EU- 
Bolkenstein directive has been passed 
and is in operation almost everywhere, 
from Irish femes to City cleaners. 

I have a Transport and General 
Workers Union leaflet which states 
the following: “Every worker has the 
right to come to London looking for 
work.” A copy can be sent to him. A 
capitalist law states that an oversup¬ 
ply of labour leads to workers being 
forced to work for less and less. This 
is clearly the case in whole industries 
in London, where union leaderships 
actively scab on their members: eg, 
Gate Gourmet. Workers require over¬ 
time pay when their wages don’t 


match their daily needs. 

Defending the bus management in its 
open border recruiting policy is the 
T&G’s role. Gerry seems to be agreeing 
with it, by pretending it doesn’t exist. 
VN Gelis 
North London 

Innocent 

thoughts 

Just a short note on a historical point 
arising from Esen Uslu’s informative 
article on pope Benedict’s visit to 
Turkey. 

He writes: “In those days [the early 
European Middle Ages] Rome might 
send the crusaders to sack orthodox 
Constantinople on their way to rescue 
the holy lands from the clutches of 
the infidel muslims” (‘Holy diploma¬ 
cy amid coup rumours’, December 7). 
This refers to the sack of Constanti¬ 
nople by the armies of the fourth cru¬ 
sade in 1204. 

In fact the situation was a bit more 
complex. Pope Innocent III was gen¬ 
uinely in favour of a crusade and 
was not trying to gain control over 
additional territory, whose ruler was 
a Christian, even if a schismatic. It 
is true that Innocent was at first de¬ 
lighted to hear of the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople, but then he had second 
thoughts. His misgivings increased 
when he learned of the sack, which 
he denounced, and he was some¬ 
what put out that the crusaders had 
set up the Latin empire with its cap¬ 
ital at Constantinople without con¬ 
sulting him. 

Perhaps pope Innocent ought to 
have been aware of the voracious ap¬ 
petite for lands displayed by the Eu¬ 
ropean feudal barons, however. 
Perhaps he should also have been 
aware of a propensity on the part of 
his subordinate to put catholic con¬ 
trol of Constantinople higher than 
catholic control of Jerusalem - an at¬ 
titude which, for a short time, he him¬ 
self had been ready to embrace. 
Nigel Turner 
email 

Christian names 

Tim Paulden (Letters, December 7) 
appears to confirm my assertion that 
the dispute over the name of the Chris¬ 
tian union at Exeter University is so 
much hot air (‘No bans on Christian 
fundamentalists’, November 23). 

He writes as if the poor catholics 
and other more orthodox Christians 
are explicitly excluded from organis¬ 
ing their own societies, simply by an 
admittedly duplicitous pinching of a 
name by a smallish group of evangel¬ 
icals - as if, at Exeter and elsewhere, 
there were not already a Catholic So¬ 
ciety and an official catholic chap¬ 
lain. He writesasifit were absolutely 
impossible for Christians of all de¬ 
nominations to organise their own 
‘ECU’ (with the ‘E’ standing here for 
‘ecumenical’) - or a similar ‘universal’ 
name (Christian Society, Christian 
Fellowship, etc). 

In fact, the only thing that could 
possibly stand in the way of this 
would be the student guild’s rath¬ 
er bureaucratic manner of dealing 
with affiliations, as seen in the dis¬ 
pute with Student Respect - exact¬ 
ly the means which Paulden is 
using to pursue his short-sighted 
obsessions. Reliance on the pow- 
ers-that-be to solve matters of self¬ 
organisation is a dangerous hobby 
by any measure. 

I mean, let’s expand the logic of this 
approach - should, say, the Socialist 
Party ofGreat Britain be forced bythe 
British state to go under a different 
name simply because they represent 
a tiny, idiosyncratic section of Brit¬ 
ish socialism? Should the Conserv¬ 
ative Party rename itself because 
some conservatives are fascists, and 
these are (at least officially) exclud¬ 
ed from the organisation? 


Paulden and his comrades were 
right to raise a stink at the CU’s dis¬ 
honest name and practices. Their 
contribution has at least been valu¬ 
able in publicising, among the stu¬ 
dent body in Exeter and the nation 
as a whole, the true nature of these 
societies. But instead of proceeding 
to a positive step - that is, aiding 
non-evangelical Christians in organ¬ 
ising their own groups - they instead 
resorted to various unfortunate so¬ 
lutions which serve only to make stu¬ 
dent organisation more difficult for 
everyone. 

James Turley 
Exeter 

SPGB coup 

“The fundamental aspect of a commu¬ 
nist or socialist society (I make no dis¬ 
tinction between the two) is that for the 
first time a society is planned by the 
associated producers themselves” 
(Hillel Ticktin, ‘Seeds of the new soci¬ 
ety’, December 7). 

Has Ticktin finally accepted the So¬ 
cialist Party of Great Britain position, 
one that has been long opposed by 
Leninist and Trotskyist parties , that 
socialism and communism are syno¬ 
nyms and were used as such by Marx 
and Engels? 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

Wage labour 

Having listed off examples of where 
there are “anned civilian militias” 
(Iraq, Somalia, Sudan), where people 
have a constitutional right to bear 
arms (USA), where church and state 
are separated (France, Turkey and 
Hie US), where the land was nation¬ 
alised (Cuba and the former USSR), 
Paul Smith concludes that we will be 
more “successful in attracting work¬ 
ers to the movement for socialism by 
calling for the abolition of wage slav¬ 
ery than the abolition of the British 
monarchy” (Letters, December 7). 

What a brilliant idea ... or maybe 
not. After all, Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
Castro’s Cuba, Mao’s China and the 
Kampuchea of Pol Pot famously did 
just what Paul recommends. Equally 
to the point, there was not much 
wage slavery in ancient Egypt, the 
Athens of Pericles or in Inca Peru. 

Of course, as Paul knows, the 
CPGB is fighting not simply for the 
“abolition of the British monarchy.” 
Like Marx and Engels, the CPGB is 
for the democratic republic. In the 
19th century it was the anarchists 
who dismissed that demand in the 
name of an apolitical road to social¬ 
ism. I fear comrade Paul has decid¬ 
ed to join them. 

Enso White 
email 

Against a 
Marxist Party 

Peter Burton’s comments on the 
CMP are generally correct (Letters, 
November 30). You cannot build a 
Marxist current than through a col¬ 
lective intervention in the labour 
movement. 

Marxists ought to be in the van¬ 
guard of the fight to keep the labour 
party-trade union link, of the fight 
to build a rank and file movement in 
the trade unions, and the campaign 
to support John McDonnell. With¬ 
out this there’s very little basis for 
joint work. 

Projects, like the “Campaign for a 
New Workers Party” were doomed 
from the outset given their sectari¬ 
an basis. 

The British working class certain¬ 
ly needs a revolutionary party but 
Marxists can only lay the basis for 
that by collectively intervening into 
the class struggle as it unfolds. 

Jim Padmore 
Leeds 


F irst the good news. Last 
week we notched up exact¬ 
ly 24,947 e-readers. Not quite a 
record But nearly one. On aver¬ 
age our e-readership has in¬ 
creased by around 40% over 
2006. Of course, in comparison 
with this steadily growing inter¬ 
est in cyberspace, the print read¬ 
ership of the Weekly Worker is 
now small. It hovers around the 
thousand mark. 

Nevertheless, thankfully, there 
been no decline over the last 
year, rather growth, albeit very 
modest. There has been no can¬ 
nibalism - and that matters to us 
because sales and subs are a 
useful source of income. 

Now the bad news. You 
guessed it. No flood of pre- 
Christmas donations. Comrade 
JD increased his standing order 
from £10 a quarter to £40. Very 
welcome,and an example foroth- 
ers to follow. We received only 
two donations in the post. Com¬ 
rade CL sent us a £20 cheque and 
VJ sent £5. There was one soli¬ 


tary paypal donation, £ 10 from com¬ 
rade CF. And that was all. 

Our fund stands at £205. Well 
short of the £600 target. Worrying, 
especially given the Christmas and 
New Year period. 

Anyway, print readers will, I 
hope, be pleased that we have an¬ 
other full colourfront page. An ever 
more frequent feature in 2007 - 
funds permitting. 

Again funds permitting, there are 
plans for a Weekly Worker- lite for 
mass distribution on demonstra¬ 
tions and other such events. And 
not only are we publishing Jack 
Conrad’s Fantastic reality - his 
book on religion; also a Mike Mac- 
nair pamphlet on revolutionary strat¬ 
egy and the unity of Marxists is due 
to be completed at any moment. 

A final reminder. This is the last 
Weekly Worker of 2006. We are 
back on January 4 2007 • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask fora bankers older form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, London 
NW1 (Warren Street tube). 

December 17: Jack Conrad on ‘Jesus: committed Palestinian 
revolutionary, or pro-Roman pacifist creep?’ 

December 24 and 31: No forum. 

January 7: Study topic: ‘Political economy: subject matter and 
method’, using Frederick Engels’s Anti-Dii bring, plus weekly 
political report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee. 

January 14: Study topic: ‘Political economy: Theory of Force, part 
1’, using Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihiing, plus weekly political 
report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee. 

January 21: Campaign for a Marxist Party - London inaugural 
meeting 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

Call Lee fordetails:0795 8 447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob for details: 0 7816 4 80 6 79. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday February 17 2007, 10am: national conference, TUC 
Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WCl. 
www.uaf.org.uk. 

Respect women’s conference 

Saturday March 3 2007: ‘Women and politics today’, South 
Camden Community School, Cbarrington Street, London NW1 
(near Kings Cross). Open to Respect members and supporters. 

Sessions include: Women and imperialism; Muslim women and 
politics; Abortion - should we defend a women’s right to choose?; 

The raunch culture and sexual exploitation; Does positive action 
work? More information: Jennifer Braunlich (0870 850 1978; 
jermifer@respectcoalition.org) 

No One Is Illegal 

Saturday March 24 2007: Trade union conference against 
immigration controls, Asylum Link, StAnne’s church. Overbury 
Street, Liverpool 7. 
info@noii.org.uk. 

Campaign for a Marxist Parly 

Secretary: PO Box 70 5 3, Glasgow G449AQ. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@y ahoo. co .uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


Fighting fund 

Growth in 2006 
Plans for 2007 
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STUDENTS 


CS conference 
debates way forward 

At the founding conference of Communist Students in Sheffield on Saturday December 9, some 20 comrades, 
most of them not members of the CPGB, were present. Ted North reports 



T ina Becker began the conference 
with a speech addressing the 
way forward for Communist Stu¬ 
dents and the state of crisis for other 
left student groups, which are in real¬ 
ity fronts for their parent party. 

CS, she explained, should campaign 
to promote the ideas of Marxism. 
Whilst founded by members of the 
CPGB, the comrade stressed that CS 
is an autonomous organisation able 
to initiate and run its own campaigns, 
decide its own policy and elect the 
leadership it wants. She observed that 
to those with some experience in the 
student movement this will corneas a 
refreshing change. 

The recent Student Respect confer¬ 
ence demonstrated how not to organ¬ 
ise students; there were no motions 
and no real debate. Other student 
groups embrace either Labourism or 
vague aims of social justice - Social¬ 
ist Students and People and Planet, 
for instance. 

Communist Students aims to fill a 
void in the student movement - the 
absence of a group openly espousing 
Marxist politics and organisation. 
Comrade Becker emphasised the im¬ 
portance of the democratic principles 
underpinning CS. We need to fight to 
win the unity of Marxists through open 
debate in all spheres - at meetings, in 
publications and on our website. The 
comrade finished her opening with a 
discussion of the campaigns we should 
get involved in, particularly the newly 
established Hands Off the Peoples of 
Iran, and the need for Marxists to op¬ 
pose both imperialist attack and the 
Iranian theocracy. 

CS politics 

Next came debate on the political plat¬ 
form of Communist Students. Up to 
now this has been in the form of a pro¬ 
visional, 13-point ‘Who we are and 
what we fight for’ declaration Open¬ 
ing the session, Emily Bransom em¬ 
phasised the need for CS to focus on 
political as well as economic ques¬ 
tions, in contrast to the economism of 
groups such as the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty-sponsored Education Not 
For Sale. 

The discussion that followed was 
exhaustive and centred on a number 
of proposed changes to the platfonn. 
Comrade Jim Padmore, a supporter of 
Pennanent Revolution (the minority 
that was expelled from Workers Pow¬ 
er), had raised a number of criticisms 
of it and his amendments were exten¬ 
sively debated Comrades also raised 
other questions and a number of bul¬ 
let points were amended. 

A useful debate focused on com¬ 
rade Padmore’s suggestion that re¬ 
moved mention of the fact that 
supporters and members of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain had tak¬ 
en the initiative to set up CS. This was 
criticised by Sachin Sharma and com¬ 
rade Bransom, who stressed that we 
need to both make clear that we are 
an autonomous organisation and to 
be honest about our links with the 
CPGB - a position that won the sup¬ 
port of the conference. 

It was also suggested that we state 
that CS stoodinthe “traditionofMarx, 


Engels, Luxemburg, Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky”, as opposed to the original text’s 
emphasis on “Marxist tradition”. Toby 
Walton and Rowan Anderson agreed 
- these names emphasised the type of 
Marxism we identified with and should 
be included. This was criticised by 
Carey Davies and Jamie Linney. They 
warned that explicitly mentioning for 
instance, Trotsky, implied some meas¬ 
ure of support for Trotskyism and his 
Transitional programme, and should 
therefore be avoided 

Mark Fischer, speaking as an ob¬ 
server, agreed with these comrades 
and said there was no unitary tradi¬ 
tion of Marxism. Whilst Lenin and 
Trotsky were brilliant revolutionaries 
and Marxists, at times they bent the 
stick too far and misrepresented the 
idea of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, for instance. Trotsky’s notion 
that, because the Soviet Union had no 
bourgeoisie and nationalised proper¬ 
ty it was therefore a workers’ state, is 
an unMarxist concept. 

Ben Lewis agreed He argued that 
we should not bog down the living 
tradition of Marxism with names. If we 
go down this route how do we decide 
which names to include? Conference 
voted to keep the original formulation 

Comrade Padmore suggested a 
number of other amendments: eg, 
emphasising questions in relation to 
education, women’s equality, racism, 
fascism, homophobia, chauvinism, 
the struggle against war and ecolog¬ 
ical sustainability. A majority went 
along with the thrust of this, but felt 
that the wording could be improved 
It was decided that the executive com¬ 
mittee would see to this. 

Toby Walton suggested that in¬ 
stead of saying that we need to 
change the education system from 
“top to bottom” we use “throughouf’. 
This was agreed in order to avoid any 
potential misunderstanding that by 


this we meant ‘top-down’ reform. 

We also discussed communist tac¬ 
tics towards parliament. It had been 
proposed to remove the phrase 
“peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must”. This was rejected. It was 
agreed, however, that we would call 
for support for “revolutionary social¬ 
ists standing in elections on a revolu¬ 
tionary platform”. 

Comrade Padmore wished to add a 
reference to taking power “as we did 
in Paris in 1871 and in Petrograd in 
1917” and remove the reference to 
Stalin’s Russia and add the phrase 
“workers’ state”. A number of com¬ 
rades said that it would be wrong to 
include a reference to a “workers’ 
state”, as this simply repeats the mis¬ 
takes of Trotskyism. 

There was an attempt to commit CS 
to the position of no platform for fas¬ 
cists as a matter of principle. There 
were objections to this, however. 
Carey Davies said that no-platforming 
is a tactic, not a principle. Dave Isaac¬ 
son likewise argued that, whilst it 
could sometimes be useful, at other 
times it was just plain wrong. 

With our political platfonn agreed, 
we moved on to discussing our con¬ 
stitution. This was introduced by 
Dave Isaacson. So far a small group 
of comrades have done much of the 
work of CS. A constitution was need¬ 
ed to make us more effective, trans¬ 
parent and allow for a better division 
of labour. 

Controversies 

Comrade Isaacson discussed the de¬ 
bates which have taken place within CS 
on including democratic centralism in 
the constitution Given the bureaucrat¬ 
ic monstrosities that pass for ‘demo- 
craticcentralism’ in other groups, itwas 
felt we should avoid the phrase, but 
deploy the spirit of this basic Marxist 
principle. Dave criticised the constitu¬ 


tions of other socialist groups, quot¬ 
ing from that of the Socialist Workers 
Party, inparticular its undemocraticban 
on pennanent factions. 

Conference discussed the draft con¬ 
stitution and made a number of small 
changes. A more explicit reference to 
the recallability of members of the ex¬ 
ecutive and the duty to publish min¬ 
utes were agreed. Ben Lewis 
proposed that we define the basic 
organisational unit as the “universi¬ 
ty/college/school group”. These 
tweaks were agreed and the revised 
constitution was approved by a near 
unanimous vote. 

The second half of the conference 
was taken up with a speech from 
Mehdi Kia of Iran Bulletin and the 
Organisation of Revolutionary Work¬ 
ers of Iran and the election of our ex¬ 
ecutive. 

All candidates gave potted political 
biographies of themselves and an¬ 
swered a number of questions from 
the floor on how they envisaged CS 
developing, relations with other left 
student groups, etc. 

Both before the conference and at 
the meeting itself, there was some 
controversy over the candidacy of 
Tina Becker, a leading CPGBer and 
part-time student in London. Some 
CPGB members of CS were not sure 
whether the comrade was suitable. 
They were concerned that having an 
ex-member of the leadership of our 
party involved at that level would give 
the impression that CS was simply a 
CPGB front group. 

However, it was pointed out that, as 
the constitution of CS embodies the 
principles of autonomy and recallabil¬ 
ity, Tina is not some arbitrary imposi¬ 
tion from outside. She is subject to the 
same accountabilityasother members 
of the executive. Mark Fischer under¬ 
lined that in the viewofthe CPGBlead- 
ership, C S must be alio we d to make its 


own mistakes and that he confident¬ 
ly expected two things from the new 
organisation - that the CPGB would 
find itself in a minority on occasions 
and that party members (on the exec¬ 
utive and at other levels of the cam¬ 
paign) would some times vote different 
ways. When an organisation is alive 
and dealing with challenging new is¬ 
sues constantly, how could it be any 
other way, he wondered? 

Tina was elected by conference 
alongwithCPGB members Ben Lewis 
and Dave Isaacson (CPGB), Jim Pad¬ 
more (PR) and two ‘independents’, 
Jamie Tedford and James Turley - a 
good spread in terms of age, location 
and political shade. The new commit¬ 
tee will endeavour to meet at least 
monthly. 

A small point here. The chair, mind¬ 
ful of time constraints by this stage of 
the conference and believing that the 
objections to Tina had been overcome, 
recommended that the meeting simply 
vote for this team as a block. This was 
done for the best of reasons, but was a 
mistake. The comrades who had ex¬ 
pressed misgivings about comrade 
Becker should have had the chance to 
register their opposition - if they had 
not been swayed by the arguments, of 
course - by casting a vote against her. 
Slate systems like this undermine de¬ 
mocracy, as people are offered a ‘take 
it or leave’ it option - not an option at 
all, of course, when you are picking 
members of a leadership team. We must 
not make this mistake agpin 

Despite its small size the founding 
conference was a success - we now 
have a national organisation for stu¬ 
dents based on Marxist politics (the 
agreed constitution and political plat¬ 
form can be read on our website). We 
appeal to all students who accept our 
programme to join us in the struggle 
against capitalism and for democracy 
and communism • 


Communist 

Students 



Get in touch 


Ben: 07890 437 497 
www.communiststudents.org.uk 
info@communiststudents.org.uk 
BCM Box 928, 

London WC1N 3XX 
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Multiculturalism: 
facing both ways 


T ony Blair’s December 8 speech 
on multiculturalism shows that 
his government has no coher¬ 
ent programme to deal with the fact 
that themajority of British muslims op¬ 
pose his wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and are in general deeply alienated. Of 
course, he puts it down to ‘radical is¬ 
land, ‘fanaticaloutsiders’, not his spe¬ 
cial alliance with US imperialism. 
Indeed his ‘Our nation’ speech could 
be seen as a way of turning attention 
away from the Iraq study group and 
its controversial report. 

Following in the footsteps of 
Gordon Brown, Jack Straw, John 
Reid and Ruth Kelly, Blair declared 
that “no distinctive culture or reli¬ 
gion supersedes our duty to be part 
of an integrated United Kingdom”. 
He listed “respect for this country 
and its shared heritage”, along with 
“belief in democracy, the rule of law, 
tolerance, equal treatment for all”, 
as the things that “we hold in com¬ 
mon” and give us “the right to call 
ourselves British”. 

To illustrate his tolerance, he an¬ 
nounced that the government 
would block funds going to certain 
mosques, such as those that have 
a men-only policy. Naturally such 
a policy is not to be extended to the 
catholic church, despite its insist¬ 
ence on men-only priests and den¬ 
igrating homosexuals. Government 
money will only go to those 
mosques which promote so-called 
British values - which he contradic¬ 
torily defined as respect for “both 
our right to differ and the duty to 
express any difference in a way ful¬ 
ly consistent with the values that 
bind us together ... The right to be 
different. The duty to integrate.” 

Blair also promised to impose re¬ 
strictions on incoming imams who do 
not speak English and insisted that 
education should have a “broadly” 
Christian dimension. He declared that 
the wearing of the full veil in public 
by muslim women was unBritish. 

Some commentators have sug¬ 
gested that Blair’s speech amount¬ 
ed to reading the last rites over the 
multiculturalism project: “Tony Blair 
formally declared Britain’s multicul¬ 
tural experiment over yesterday, as 
he told immigrants they had ‘a duty’ 
to integrate with the mainstream of 
society” (The Sunday Telegraph 
December 10). There is more than an 
element of wishful thinking here 
from this rightwing opponent of 
multiculturalism and upholder of 
British chauvinism. 

Blair is in fact attempting to face 
both ways, as he tries to bridge the 
gap between, on the one hand, those 
who have identified the barrier that 
multiculturalism represents to a 
post-empire redefinition of a single, 
unifying British nationalist ideolo¬ 
gy and, on the other, those who see 
it as a useful tool for preventing the 
development of an antr'-establish- 
ment unity from below. 

Blair wants to retain this aspect of 
multiculturalism, which keeps work¬ 
ers from different ethnic back¬ 
grounds from joining with others to 
oppose the state. But he wants to 
have his cake and eat it Simultane¬ 
ously he demands their allegiance 
to the UK constitutional monarchy, 
in total contradistinction to loyalty 
to their own class. 

This is what Blair’s emphasis on 


integration represents. An integra¬ 
tion that sees the individual and 
every ethnic minority group ‘being 
British’ by embracing all that the 
British state stands for. Then may¬ 
be each ‘community’, or at least its 
misleaders, shall receive crumbs 
from the state’s table. 

Well, as communists we want to 
see assimilation. But we want a vol¬ 
untary assimilation from below, in 
the way that those who bring some¬ 
thing new to any host majority cul¬ 
ture enrich it, changing those from 
without and those from within in an 
energetic, dynamic and humanly in¬ 
spiring manner. Just as no culture is 
the property of anyone or any 
group (least of all any nation and 
especially not any state), all cultures 
are everyone’s, are humanity’s. 
They are the product of human so¬ 
ciety and humankind as a whole. 
This is why cultures change in keep¬ 
ing with the interaction of human 
beings throughout our world. 

Blair underlined in his speech 
how the government wanted an 
English language test for all those 
desiring British citizenship. This 
has gradually become a stricter re¬ 
quirement over the last four years: 
“The Immigration, Nationality and 
Asylum Act 2002 introduced a citi¬ 
zenship test with a language compo¬ 
nent for people wishing to settle in 
the UK. More recently, the home 
office has confirmed that candidates 
for citizenship have to be able to 
show that their spoken English is at 
least at entry level 3” (The Guardi¬ 
an October 24). 

What an irony, then, that funding 
for teaching English as a second 
language is being cut. Only two 
months ago, on October 18, the 
Learning and Skills Council an¬ 
nounced that it will no longer fund 
basic Esol (English as a Second 
Language) classes for asylum-seek¬ 
ers and others. From next year only 
the unemployed and people receiv¬ 
ing income-based benefits will 
have their fees waived if they want 
to learn English. 

As an aside, Blair was also eager 
to counter the positions of those 
such as Trevor Phillips, chair of the 
Commission for Racial Equality (and 
soon to head a much more powerful 
watchdog). In his typical top-down 
manner, Blair’s ‘answer’ to the inte¬ 
gration/difference dilemma for the 
ruling class was intended to take this 
debate into safer waters, ensuring 
continuing state control not only of 
the situation concretely, but of the 
terms of the debate. 

Phillips had, after all, taken issue 
with an important strand of the gov¬ 
ernment’s expression of official anti¬ 
racism and newly fashioned British 
identity soon after he took over at the 
CRE. He hadasserted that multicultur¬ 
alism, previously advocated by this 
body, actually encouraged divisions 
in British society. 

Phillips’s objections to multicultur¬ 
alism have some weight in the ruling 
class - and not only from its conserva¬ 
tive wing - as can be seen by the fact 
that he was named in September as the 
first head of the new Commission for 
Equality and Human Rights. This is 
the “non-departmental public body” 
that from autumn 2007 “will champion 
equality, diversity, and human rights 
as defining values of our society, 


encouraging all our institutions to op¬ 
erate for the benefit of eveiy individu¬ 
al,” to quote the new body’s website 
(www.cebr. orguk). TheCEHRwill have 
aremitthat gpeswell heyondthe scope 
of the CRE- aiming “to promoteequal- 
ity and tackle discrimination in relation 
to gender, gender reassignment, disa¬ 
bility, sexual orientation, religion or 
belief, age, race and human rights”. 

At the time Phillips made his ob¬ 
jections known, a large section of 
the left was outraged that he could 
make such an attack on their belov¬ 
ed multicultural icon. London may¬ 
or Ken Livingstone became quite 
apoplectic, suggesting that his old 
rival had moved so far to the right 
he would soon “be joining the Brit¬ 
ish National Party”. 

Even if Livingstone’s silly words 
were not drafted by members of the 
shadowy and unaccountable Social¬ 
ist Action group that staff his office, 
they represent the gut reaction of 
much of the left towards multicultur¬ 
alism and any attack on it So much 
so that multiculturalism has been 
raisedto a higher order of essential left 
belief, becoming one of that rare breed 
of ‘shibboleths’ that the Socialist 
Workers Party would never dream of 
failing to support (unlike abortion or 
gay rights, of course). 

As communists we oppose the 
compulsion to speak English: it must 
be voluntary. Of course, we encour¬ 
age those who can to leam English, 
but there is no reason why the over¬ 
whelming majority of migrants would 
not wish to do so in any case - they 
know as well as anyone that in order 
to take full advantage of employment, 
social and other benefits English is a 
necessity. Full citizenship rights must 
be accorded to all after three months’ 
residency, not on the basis of various 
tests of ‘Britishness’. We are con¬ 
cerned only with what strengthens the 
working class, after all,enabling it more 
fully to act unitedly as a class. 

This is how our CPGB Draft pro¬ 
gramme puts it: 

“It is in the interests of all workers 
that migrant workers are integrated. 
Assimilation is progressive as long as 
if is not based upon force. In order to 
encourage integration and strength¬ 
en the unity of the working class the 
following demands are put forward: 

• The right to speak and be educated 
in one’s own language. The right to 
conduct correspondence with the 
state in one’s own language. 

• The right to leam English for all 
migrant workers and their families. 
Employers must provide language 
courses. 

• The right to become citizens with full 
social and political rights of the coun¬ 
try they have emigratedtoforallwork- 
ers who have resided in the country 
for three months.” 

This surely provides the basis for 
a principled Marxist approach to 
bring workers together, sharing expe¬ 
riences and building solidarity. Mul¬ 
ticulturalism, whether in the official 
government version or its left variant, 
sets up barriers between us. It is 
anathema to the working class be¬ 
coming a united class for itself, ready 
to challenge those who would keep us 
in slavery. 

We reject divisiveness - however it 
is dressed up and whoever does the 
dressing • 

Jim Moody 


Communist 
Party books 



r'c making 

Europe 


WHICH ROAD? 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

JackConrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/-11 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/-11 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/-7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/-7.50 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ *1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully artic¬ 
ulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/-7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/»30 and save £9.80/ • 16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for£/e. 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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THEORY_ 

Fantastic reality - Marxism 
and the politics of religion 

Religion is back with a vengeance. George Bush and the US Christian right, holy Tony Blair and Britain’s 
islamophobia, Russia’s reinstalled orthodox church and India’s saffron communalism, the toxic evangelicalism 
sweeping Africa and Latin America, Saudi Arabia’s puritanical wahhabism and al Qa’eda’s terrorism of 
spectacle, the Iranian theocracy and everywhere, it seems, the escape into the trench warfare of religious 
identity. But what is religion? In this extract from the introduction to his new book, Jack Conrad shows that the 
answer is not as straightforward as it might first appear 


A ny Marxist study of Hie poli¬ 
tics of religion must necessar¬ 
ily ask what is meant by 
religion. The answer is not as easy as 
itmight fust appear. Forexample, when 
the goalposts of the definition are 
sneakily moved to include a vague 
‘philosophy of life’, it can - as intend¬ 
ed - catch Marxism in the net. Hence, 
before pursuing religion qua religion, 
we shall go on a slight detour. After 
all some religious people try to coun¬ 
ter Marxism with a ‘you tooism’. If 
religion is antiquated and evidently 
false in terms of the claims it makes 
about the world, then you are guilty 
too - after all Marxism has been dis¬ 
missed and disposed of by various 
academic opponents through the sim¬ 
ple device of categorising it as a reli¬ 
gion. Let us explain why the ‘you 
tooism’ does not work 

Taking as their starting point the 
highest achievements of classical Brit¬ 
ish political economy, Hegelian phi¬ 
losophy and French socialism, the 
Marx-Engels team developed an un¬ 
surpassed body of theory - consist¬ 
ently stimulating, hugely expansive 
and emotionally satisfying to boot - it 
not only explains, but is an essential 
tool if society is to be fundamentally 
transformed. To state the obvious, 
carrying through a world revolution 
is a thoroughly practical matter. There - 
fore, unsurprisingly, Marxism does 
not require its adherents to be bom 
of a Marxist mother, swear obedience 
to some fixed Marxist creed or agree 
with a long list of infallible Marxist 
doctrines. Stalinism, Maoism and the 
more outlandish versions ofTrotsky- 
ism are another matter - when they 
claim to represent Marxism we can 
only but protest. 

The central tenet of Marxism can be 
summed up in a single sentence. To 
achieve universal human liberation it 
is first necessary to fonn the working 
class into a party and, through a qual¬ 
itative development of democracy, re¬ 
place the rule of capital with the rule of 
the collective working class. So when 
it comes to their party, communists are 
required to accept the programme - not 
agree. A vital distinction. And, of 
course, the programme can be added 
to, altered or updated, according to 
needs and circumstances. All it takes 
is a congress vote. 

There is nothing in authentic Marx¬ 
ism seriously comparable to the 12 
commandments purportedly brought 
down from Mount Sinai by Moses; or 
the pettifogging purity rules set 
down in Leviticus; or the 114 suras of 
the Koran recited by Muhammed af¬ 
ter his trance induced communica¬ 
tions with Allah; or the 2,865 clauses 
of the catholic church’s catechism. We 
readily admit that, no matter how en¬ 
during, our theoretical framework - 
from the Communist manifesto to 
Capital and from Vladimir Lenin’s 
Two tactics of social democracy to 
Leon Trotsky’s The permanent reso¬ 


lution - all carry the concerns, features 
and limitations of their time. To ignore, 
or to casually abandon them, would 
amount to a total surrender before the 
dominant, bourgeois ideology. How¬ 
ever, to repeat them as akin to gospel 
is nothing short of mummery. 

Marxism combines the strong the¬ 
ory needed to give coherence with the 
flexibility that keeps the mind of any 
serious partisan in a state of constant 
exploration. Eg, it is quite possible to 
legitimately call oneself an orthodox 
Marxist and reject specific proposi¬ 
tions, predictions or even premises 
contained in the Marx-Engels legacy. 
Albeit for the “sake of argument”, 
Georg Lukacs went further. Say “re¬ 
cent research” had disproved “all of 
Marx’s theses in toto”\ despite that, 
he insisted, Marxists would still be 
able to accept all such “modem find¬ 
ings”, without having to renounce 
Marxism. Why? Because Marxism, 
“does not imply the uncritical accept¬ 
ance of the result of Marx’s investi¬ 
gations.” Nor is it the “belief’ in this 
or that sacred book, text or set of res¬ 
olutions. Marxism fundamentally re¬ 
fers to method. It is the conviction that 
dialectical and historical materialism is 
the “road to truth” and that this meth¬ 
od can be “developed, expanded and 
deepened” only along the lines laid 
down by its founders. Anything else, 
Lukacs insists, leads to “over-simpli¬ 
fication, triviality and eclecticism”. 1 

That is surely why, when Marxism 
is really “developed, expanded and 
deepened” along the lines laid down 
by its founders, it has produced re¬ 
sults and developments that are both 
intellectually profound and political¬ 
ly powerful. Obviously then, there 
are far more, far wider and certainly 
far more worthwhile differe nee s with¬ 
in Marxism than there are within reli¬ 
gion. That is only to he expected - 
after all Marxism is a scientific meth¬ 
od. So, to underline the point, Marx¬ 
ists - once again, authentic Marxists 
that is - are always ready to modify 
or reject established ideas in light of 
new findings and developments. 

Three short examples will suffice 
for purposes of illustration. 

• Marx and Engels had long held 
that Russia was a frozen bulwark of 
reaction. They advocated revolu¬ 
tionary war against Russian abso¬ 
lutism. However, in the early 1880s 
they arrived at another conclusion. 
Russia was changing. It was ripe for 
its 1789. More than that, Russia had 
become the world’s revolutionary cen¬ 
tre. Their political strategy towards 
Russia changed accordingly. 2 

• Not least in light of the above, both 
Rosa Luxemburg and Vladimir Lenin 
rejected the standard Marx-Enggls de¬ 
mand for an independent and reuni¬ 
fied Poland. Instead of breaking apart 
the tsarist empire there should be a 
united effort by all forces of the work¬ 
ing class in order to overthrow it. 
Poles and Russians should therefore 


join together in a single party. 

• In the 1980s the Leninist wing of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain ar¬ 
gued for a political revolution in the 
Soviet Union. Our theoretical model 
essentially derived from Leon Trot¬ 
sky’s. 3 After the 1991 collapse we 
undertook a radical rethink. 

Additions 

Constant questioning, the tireless 
search for objective reality andebang- 
ing operative conclusions are, need¬ 
less to say, not features normally 
associated with the church, mosque, 
synagogue or temple and their holy 
doctrines. 

Enriching, ejqjanding and deepen¬ 
ing various aspects of the Marx-En¬ 
gels theoretical legacy, of course, 
comes in many guises and forms. 
There are corrections and additions. 
Eg, the work done by Rudolf Hilferd- 
ing and Vladimir Lenin on imperialism 
and finance capital usefully adds to 
the Marxist theoretical framework. 
However, there are detractions and 
damaging diversions. As exhaustive¬ 
ly shown by Hal Draper, a sadly im¬ 
pressive array of 20th century Marxist 
greats either consciously, or more 
commonly, because of political expe¬ 
diency, and therefore largely uncon¬ 
sciously, lent an altogether different 
meaning to the term ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ compared to Marx and 
Engels. Where they simply, straight¬ 
forwardly, meant the democratic rule 
of the majority, thinkers of the stature 
of Lenin, Trotsky and Kautsky - not 
to mention Plekhanov, Bernstein and 
Zinoviev - made a complete hash of 
the whole thing. They counterposed 
dictatorship to democracy. 4 Subse¬ 
quently, in the course of an epochal 
political struggle, one camp ofMarx- 
ists forthrightly came out for the Bol¬ 
shevik regime - and therefore minority 
rule - that is Marxism with various ifs 
and huts. The other camp, however, 
treacherously upheld a totally abstract 
democracy. In practice that meant 
supporting the rule of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie; albeit through a constitution 
which concedes a raft ofworking class 
rights and gains. Here we reach the 
boundary where Marxism becomes 
not only distorted, but dishonest and 
false. German social democracy had 
the good grace to officially admit this 
- though it waited till 1956 to remove 
Marxism from its programme! 

Yes, some Marxists have talked of 
Marxism as their religion. In most cas¬ 
es, thankfully, upon investigation this 
turns out to be nothing more than 
heightened language. Rhetoric de¬ 
signed to show the speaker’s sincer¬ 
ity and burning commitment to the 
cause. A Bill Shankley type quip - 
“F ootball is not a matter of life and 
death. It’s much more important than 
that”. For example, Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht (1826-1900) told the Reichstag 
that social democracy was not the re¬ 


ligion of popes, “but the religion of 
humanity”. 5 Along the same lines 
Joseph Dietzgen wrote a series of ar¬ 
ticles for Vorwarts under the title of 
The religion of social democracy. 
Unfortunately, repeating the naive 
claims of Claude Henri Saint-Simon 
and Wilhelm Weitling, he seems to 
have taken for granted that Jesus 
was the first communist! “True Chris¬ 
tianity” was therefore equated with 
communism. 6 

However, there are ‘Marxists’who 
have inexcusably sought to reconcile 
Marxism and religion and who even 
categorise Marxism as a religion and 
thereby discredit it, as if from withia 
The Austro-Marxist, Max Adler, 
based himself on the widely held Kan¬ 
tian idea that science (including Marx¬ 
ism) and religion dealt with completely 
separate spheres. 7 Hence in order to 
give Marxism values it was vital to 
bring it into “coherence” with reli¬ 
gion. 8 Humanity could not do with¬ 
out religion, albeit conceived of by 
Adler as little more than a rather con¬ 
ventional morality. During the cold 
war ‘Marxists’ such as Lucian Gold- 
mann and Ernst Bloch maintained that 
Marxism is the “religion of humanity” 
in the nan-rhetorical sense, 9 or a “re¬ 
ligious criticism of religion”. 10 

Not that establishment academics 
needed these idealist confusionists 
to prompt them to make the exact 
same claim - except, of course, that 
in their hands the notion of Marxism 
being a religion became a damning 
accusation. Naturally, against the 
Marxist foe religion carries entirely 
negative connotations (not some¬ 
thing the paid persuaders of the 
bourgeoisie usually suggest nowa¬ 
days, at least when it comes to real 
religions). Karl Popper insists upon 
the religious character of Marxism on 
the basis of calling it an “oracular 
philosophy”. 11 Yes, Marxism pre¬ 
dicts capitalist crises, wars and rev¬ 
olutions - surely the 20th century 
provided ample confirmation. Joseph 
Schumpeter emphatically declares: 
“Marxism is a religion” 12 For him that 
explains its popular success. By im¬ 
plication, ordinary people cannot 
grasp anything more sophisticated. 
Robert Tucker fmdsparallels between 
Marxism and post-Augustinian Chris¬ 
tianity: “Like medieval Christianity, 
Marx’s system undertakes to provide 
an integrated, all-inclusive view of 
reality, an organisation of all signifi¬ 
cant knowledge in an interconnect¬ 
ed whole, a frame of reference with 
which all questions of importance are 
answered or answerable”. 13 Such de¬ 
scrip tions would, in fact, include 
many other ‘isms’, and are obvious¬ 
ly - as readily admitted by the Chris¬ 
tian Marxologist, David McLellan - 
“coloured by political or religious 
prejudice”. 14 In short, to say that 
Marxism - which is scientific, materi¬ 
alistic and atheistic - is a religion, is 
therefore manifestly to reverse the 


accepted meaning of the term. 

So what is religion? Well, a common 
definition is a belief in a gpd or gods. 
However, that would immediately ex¬ 
clude most varieties of buddhism. 
Then there are self-help/self-improve- 
ment movements such as transcen¬ 
dental meditation and its yogic flying 
(which does not class itself as a reli¬ 
gion) and Scientology (which does). 
The fact of the matter is that, apart 
from implying some kind of belief in 
the supernatural, theological and ac¬ 
ademic definitions of religion are of¬ 
ten very confused. That is bound to 
be the case with anything so highly 
variegated and complex. 

Religious ideas and practices vary 
to a tremendous degree from country 
to country and often crazily overlap 
and interweave within countries and 
even within individuals themselves - 
a baptised, church-going Christian in 
Nigeria might well also perform rituals 
to placate witches, ancestors and evil 
spirits. Needless to say, we reject as 
false and artificial the distinction of¬ 
ten drawn between religion and mag¬ 
ic. Opposition to magic is historically 
opposition to other, or unofficial, reli¬ 
gions. Magic was, at best, a primitive 
form of science, and the medieval 
church at its worst undoubtedly “per¬ 
mitted” its own version of magic - holy 
water to drive out evil spirits, prayers 
to cure the sick, consecrated bells to 
dispel storms, etc. 15 

Marxismhasa great advantage. Be¬ 
ing a totalising but open-ended world 
view, it is able to undertake an ongo¬ 
ing investigation into the specific 
human origins of the supernatural and 
in turn use ideas of the supernatural 
to cast a light on humanity itself. Re¬ 
ligion, as defined by Marxism, is fan¬ 
tastic reality. 

Religion is fantastic, not in the trite 
sense that the claims religion makes 
about existence are verifiably untrue, 
unreal or baseless, but in the sense 
that nature and society are reflected in 
exaggerated form, as leaping shadows, 
as symbols or inversions. Religion 
should not be dismissed as mere false 
consciousness. Religion reflects some¬ 
thing of the real; but there is even more 
to it than that. Religious ideas are not 
only determined by reality, they can 
themselves “become materially effec¬ 
tive”. 16 The ideas people have in their 
heads - especially when mediated 
through institutions such as church¬ 
es, mosques and temples - no matter 
how wrapped up in the godly and 
seemingly unrelated to the corporeal 
world, impact on their surroundings. 
After all everything which moves peo¬ 
ple into action must first go through 
their minds and therefore what people 
have intheirmindsmust feed backinto, 
and thereby interpenetrate with, mate¬ 
rial conditions. Grasping this unity of 
opposites, Marxism is able to analyse 
the true content and significance of 
religion with unsurpassed insight. 

We can, following Karl Kautsky, cat- 
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egprise religion under two headings. 17 
Firstly, there is religion as a personal 
experience, a personal morality and a 
personal way of behaving. In the B ible 
those who wrote James say; “If any¬ 
one thinks he is religious, and does not 
bridle his tongue but deceives his heart, 
thisman’sreligionis vain. Pure religion 
and undefiled before gpd and the fa¬ 
ther is this: to visit orphans and wid¬ 
ows in their affliction, and to keep 
oneself unstained from the world”. 18 
Tom Paine (1737-1809), the revolution¬ 
ary democrat and deist, derided organ¬ 
ised religion and the “strange fables of 
the Christian creed”; instead of relying 
on “faith”, people should marvel at 
“creation” itself. 19 As the first catholic 
president of the US, John F Kennedy 
(1917-63), likewise upheld, albeit in far 
milder terms, the essentially private 
nature ofhis religion: “What church I 
go to on Sunday, what dogma of the 
catholic church I believe in, is my busi- 
ness, and whatever faith any other 
American has is his business”. 20 So 
religion can be approached in terms of 
the inner-self - an introspective search 
for knowledge, a narcissistic pick and 
mix that seeks to transcend the stulti¬ 
fying drabness of everyday life and 
which supposedly puts the devotee in 
touch with the divine. 

Secondly, according to Kautsky, 
there is religion as a means of social 
control, an institutionally embodied 
and evolved system of doctrines 
which purports to depict creation and 
the whole subsequent course of the 
universe and which demands human 
obedience to a supernatural power or 
powers. Sigmund Freud, not without 
justification, describes this as “forci¬ 
bly fixing” people into a “state of psy¬ 
chical infantilism ... by drawing them 
into a mass delusion”. 21 

These two categories recommend¬ 
ed by Kautsky share the same name - 
religion. Despite that, while the first 
involves self-motivation, self-conso¬ 
lation and self-delusion, the second 
requires that the inner-self be subor¬ 
dinated to an external authority that 
is supposedly divinely sanctioned. 
C learly we are dealing here with relat- 
edbut distinct phenomena. Religion 
that is a private matter and the mass 
religions - developed systematically, 
though not without manifold contra¬ 
dictions, over the course of centuries 
- are not only different in terms of ap- 
proach, but are frequently hostile. 
Personal religion is guided by con¬ 
science; religion as a means of social 
control demands the submission of 
conscience. Yet, though Kautsky 
chose not to stress it (he perhaps 
even skirted around it), personal reli¬ 
gion is always socially determined and 
lived through society. Therefore the 
study of any particular human being 
and their private beliefs, up to and 
including those who imagine they 
have an inspired mission, is insepara¬ 
ble from the study of society. 

Aristotle remarked, opening his 
Politics'. “We shall, I think, in this as 
in other subjects, get the best view of 
the matter if we look at the natural 
growth of things from the begin¬ 
ning”. 22 With the same objective of 
getting the “best view of the matter”, 
we shall set out a brief sketch of reli¬ 
gious evolution. Necessarily, this 
must be the evolution of religion as a 
social phenomenon. We cannot 
countenance the approach which ab¬ 
stracts religion from society and 
which treats the evolution of religion, 
typically fromanimism to monotheism 
(but sometimes to atheism), as if deal¬ 
ing with the passage from infancy to 
adulthood That is religion as suppos¬ 
edly synonymous with the progres¬ 
sive gaining of knowledge. 

Religion as a logically unfolding idea. 
Religion as athing-in-itself. But religion, 
as a form of consciousness, is part of 
the evolution of society and cannot be 
separated from society. In and of itself 
religion can have no history because it 
has no content In a couple of simple 
lines, John Lennon, neatly summed up 


this essential emptiness in his beauti¬ 
ful communist anthem ‘Imagine’ - “No 
hell below us, above us only sky”. 

Equally misplaced are attempts by 
evolutionary psychologists and socio¬ 
biologists to locate religious belief in our 
genes. Religion is considered natural: 
a position upheld by the doyen of con¬ 
servatism, Edmund Burke. “We know, 
and what is better we feel inwardly, that 
religion is the basis of civil society ... 
we know, and it is our pride to know, that 
man is by constitution a religious ani¬ 
mal” he wrote in his Reflections on the 
revolution in France. 23 The usual ap¬ 
proach from the neo-Darwinist school 
is to look for ways religion could bene¬ 
fit individuals in evolutionary terms and 
how various religious systems are 
thereby reproduced through natural se¬ 
lection 24 Not surprisingly reliable data 
to back up such a rickety theoretical 
construct is nonexistent Paul Bloom 
suggests that children are “psycholog¬ 
ically primed for religion” because it is 
an advantage for them to be gullible 
when it comes to the stories (instruc¬ 
tions) that come down to them from 
their parents: “don’t stray into the for¬ 
est because otherwise the evil spirits 
will get you”. In other words, religion 
is a “by-product” of an attribute that 
has real productive advantage - and is 
therefore passed on in our genes. 25 
Others take as their starting point not 
the individual but groups. 26 No doubt 
collectives equipped with a religious 
ideology can through coordinated ac¬ 
tion do far more than any individual 
could ever hope to achieve. But it handly 
follows that religion can be explained 
biologically. Crude reductionism. There 
are many other determinations. 

Genetics 

Human beings have been the product 
of essentially the same genetic toolkit 
since the first archaic homo sapiens 
emerged in Africa around 500,000 years 
ago. Our own sub-species, homo sa¬ 
piens sapiens, also arose in Africa - 
some 140,000 years ago. Doubtless 
o\xr ability to acquire and transmit re¬ 
ligious ideas results from several mil- 
lionsofyears of genetic evolution and 
lies lodged in the brain - probably in 
the frontal cortex which makes us 
humans capable of symbolic thought 
and huge creative leaps. The animal 
behaviourist Robert Hinde is proba¬ 
bly not overstating his case when he 
says that what is naturally selected in¬ 
cludes “the ways in which humans 
process information, their emotional 
characteristics, their selectivity inat¬ 
tention to particular features of the ex¬ 
tern al world, and communication 
abilities”. 27 The human brain contains 
an inerediblycomplexbundle ofinter- 
connected cognitive attributes. That 
is for sure. However, to explain why 
the human mind, which evolved to 
cope with the real world, can develop 
beliefs that are patently fantastic, we 
must turn not to biology but to a high¬ 
er form - culture. 

Biology moves painfully slowly in 
comparative terms. Too slow to have 
explanatory power when it comes to 
changes in what we humans think That 
is why the high priest of the ‘selfish 
gene’, Richard Dawkins, writes of me- 
mes being the “new replicators”. 28 This 
is nearer the mark. 

The first appearance of “religious 
ideologies” happened, it is authorita¬ 
tively reckoned, between 60,000 and 
30,000 yeais ago. 29 Others have pushed 
the start of symbolic culture further 
back. But not by much. Archaeological 
records show that modern humans were 
mining, preparing and applying red 
ochre and other similar red pigments 
“between about 110,000 and 120,00 
years ago”. 30 Presumably this was 
used to paint the body before ritual 
dances, initiation ceremonies and oth¬ 
er such religious occasions. Yet, what¬ 
ever the exact date of the beginning of 
symbolic cultuie andtherefore religious 
belief, all the evidence shows that there 
have been only minor, to all intents and 
purposes insignificant, genetic chang¬ 


es overtbe recent period (recent, at least 
in biological terms). Despite that, reli¬ 
gion has changed, and has changed to 
a tremendous extent, and has done so 
again andagain Clearly, we must locate 
social factors as the main determinant. 

Th e re 1 igi on o f p rimit iv e co mmun is m 
is the consciousness of a humanity that 
has not yet found itself. The first hom- 
inids were to all intents and purposes 
tethered to particular microenviron¬ 
ments of which they had only the most 
vague comprehension. During the Pal¬ 
aeolithic, however, there seems to have 
occurred the event that produced cul¬ 
turally modern humans - and therefore 
art, complex tools and religion. The 
human revolution was a communist 
revolution and was, argues Chris 
Knight, led by females. They, “allied to 
their male kin,” brought about the tran¬ 
sition from nature to culture. 31 

Another short aside. Furiously reject¬ 
ing comrade Knight’s bold application 
of Marxist theory, and definitely behav¬ 
ing as if some sacred orthodoxy had 
been brutally violated - and not because 
of Knight’s Dawkinism when dealing 
with pre-cultural homo sapiens - the 
S WP’s Chris Harman decided that be¬ 
fore the “rise of agriculture 10,000 to 
5,000 years ago”, change was essential¬ 
ly incremental and reliant on new 
tools. 32 A technological, not a social 
determinism. His own staging of histo¬ 
ry was enshrined as doctrine - for any 
of the SWP’s ‘ied professors’ to open¬ 
ly disagree in the 1990s was to risk or 
actually incur expulsion. A Lysenko- 
type moment. 

Religion amongst primitive commu¬ 
nist peoples was a magico-symbolic 
system for the relevant, but unavoida¬ 
bly distorted, understanding of, and in¬ 
teraction with, nature, and the 
regulation of human life - ie, the cycle 
of birth, marriage and death - and fram¬ 
ing and promoting hunting, social ex¬ 
change and trust-building. Religion was 
a practicalmatter. Both an unwritten rule 
book governing the social relations of 
the tribe and an invaluable ally in their 
productive activity. 

It seems possible to control, or influ¬ 
ence, real things through ritual and the 
recurring pattern of collective religious 
activity. The fantastic stories - told and 
retold - and the constantly recurring 
warp and weave of ceiemony find their 
validation in the real world. Humanity 
attempts to find itself by projecting it¬ 
self onto outer-reality: anthropomor¬ 
phism. Socially established metaphors. 
Nature is usefully imagined as full of 
spirits and open to human persuasion. 
Rain, the seasons, the return of migrat¬ 
ing herds of wild animals, female fertil¬ 
ity are therefore assured by performing 
certain fixed rituals. By slotting these rit¬ 
uals into the dimly observed pattern of 
nature, the wish duly becomes part of 
a chain that leads to fulfilment Eg, do 
your rain dance just prior to the rainy 
season, pray before daybreak for the 
sun to rise. Proj ecting itself as the cause, 
humanity feels its way into nature and 
comes to know its own immediate en¬ 
vironment. Religion and leligious prac¬ 
tices draw ever closer together with 
nature. This gives rise to calendars, 
astronomy and mathematical calcula¬ 
tion -Alexander Marshack finds evi¬ 
dence of lunar observations in rock 
paintings and engravings on mammoth 
ivory from between 30,000 and 35,000 
years ago. 33 Religion is the handmaid¬ 
en of science. 

The great mother and other lesser 
ancestors aie said to remain alive in the 
netherworld and can choose to inter¬ 
vene in this one - therefore they have 
to be kept happy and can be appealed 
to for help and advice. The immortality 
of the dead is once again fintastic real¬ 
ity. The living owe what they have in 
terms of productive activity and knowl¬ 
edge of themselves and the outside 
world to the “transmitted culture” 
passed down from past generations. 34 
This reality of culture and its importance 
is clothed in dreams and ceremonies, 
and explained as the work of constant¬ 
ly recalled ghosts. These ghosts com¬ 


bine various aspects of nature with hu¬ 
man characteristics. 35 The ancestor 
ghosts behave benevolently or malev¬ 
olently, not just because hope and fear 
are closely related cognitively in the 
human brain, but also because life itself 
is full of unpredictability. Welcome 
moments of gpod luck happen But so 
do disasters. 

Under primitive communismreligian 
embodies the unity and authority of the 
collective. The individual personality 
is, in terms of their potential, cribbed, 
cramped and crouched. What matters 
is the cohesion of the whole, the clan 
or the tribe, not the fullest development 
of each individual part. Nevertheless, 
there is a reciprocal relationship be¬ 
tween the collective and the physio¬ 
logical and psychological needs of the 
individual. As emphasised by Scott 
Atran, religion reproduces social co¬ 
hesion by providing a symbolic ba¬ 
sis for cooperation and trust. Dance, 
song and ritual reinforce emotional 
conviction and dedication. 36 Individ¬ 
uals have to be prepared to undergo 
socially constructed suffering and 
also sometimes extreme pain. Eg, in¬ 
itiation, fasting and male ‘menstrua¬ 
tion’. Each individual part rigidly 
conforms to the customs, mores and 
requirements of the collective because 
ensuring survival meant that they had 
little choice in the matter. A lone indi¬ 
vidual is a dead individual. 

Things changed with the decompo¬ 
sition of primitive communism, the de¬ 
feat of the female sex and the separation 
of mental from manual labour. Religion 
becomes the consciousness of a hu¬ 
manity that has lost itself. The emer¬ 
gence of the class societies - eg, the 
temple city, the warrior kingdom which 
raids neighbours and enslaves war 
captives, the tributary state - went 
hand in hand with internal oppression 
and an exploitative system of religion. 
Religion is no longgr indistinguishable 
from the collective: there arises a pro¬ 
fessional caste of priests whose prime 
function is to sanctify (or mystify) and 
thereby help to sustain and reproduce 
social stratification and social privilege. 
In Asiatic social formations the king or 
emperor is deemed to beresponsible for 
the continued prosperity and function¬ 
ing of society. At first perhaps these 
people played a useful role in coordi¬ 
nating production and ensuring the 
repair of irrigation systems. However; 
that function progressively passes to 
bureaucrats. As it does, religion be¬ 
comes evermore elaborate so that it can 
act as a counterbalance against the 
masses, who are expected to survive on 
the barest minimum of subsistence lev¬ 
els. Because ofhis unique relationship 
to the gods, the monarch is supposed 
to guarantee the daily return of the life- 
giving sun and the seasonal rains or riv¬ 
er floodwaters. Religion demands that 
the people worship their parasitic rul¬ 
ers as if they were the producers of 
social wealth - everything is said to 
belong to them because everything 
comes from them. 

Religion thereby becomes the invert¬ 
ed consciousness of this world because 
human society itself has been inverted# 
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Kautsky, Lenin and Trotsky 

What were the differences, strengths and similarities? Jack Conrad investigates 



Parliament we must demand a radical transformation 


A ll that our Trotskyite comrades 
think they know about the min¬ 
imum-maximum programmes 
written, sponsored and inspired by 
the team of Karl Marx and Fredrick 
Engels is the ‘fact’ that the Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme (1891) of the Gennan Social 
Democratic Party led directly, inexora¬ 
bly, to the great betrayal of August 
1914, when its parliamentary fraction 
voted for war credits. That and the 
‘fact’ that the Bolsheviks were forced 
to abandon their minimum-maximum 
programme in 1917. I think these 
‘facts’ are not facts at all. They are 
myths. 

We have already shown that the 
SDP’s Erfurt programme fully accord¬ 
ed with the approach taken by Marx 
and Engels. They not only authored 
the Communist manifesto and the De¬ 
mands of the Communist Party in 
Germany , Marx himself played the 
leading role in drafting the minimum- 
maximum programme of the French 
Workers’ Party and Engels greeted the 
finalised Erfurt programme as a victo¬ 
ry for Marxism. And no one seriously 
disputes that Vladimir Lenin openly 
sought to “imitate” the Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme when it came to writing the 
programme of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party. 

Despite that history, we still read 
self-appointed guardians of the Trot¬ 
skyite flame fatuously dismissing the 
Erfurt programme. Eg, Gerry Downing 
writes against the fifth demand in the 
section dealing with ‘the protection of 
the working classes’. It reads as fol¬ 
lows: “Taking over by the imperial 
government of the whole system of 
working people’s insurance through 
giving the working people a control¬ 
ling share in the administration.” We 
are sneeringly asked: “how could we 
possibly pose such a demand in a 
modern fonn today without sowing 
illusions in parliamentary democra¬ 
cy”. 1 

But this is a demand for the nation¬ 
alisation of the social insurance sys¬ 
tem under workers’ control that came 
from the Gennan workers’ movement 
itself... and Engels certainly raisedno 
objection Why should he? Today, for 
example, when it comes to tackling the 
growing pension fund crisis, it would 
be perfectly legitimate to demand na¬ 
tionalisation of the private pension in¬ 
dustry by the United Kingdom state 
and workers’ control over the entire 
system. 

Such an approach sows illusions in 
parliamentary democracy only for 
those who believe that they have a 
sacred mission to succeed where Guy 
Fawkes failed. Frankly, we do not 
share that view; one that does noth¬ 
ing more than repeat the childish rav¬ 
ings of 19th century anarchism. 
Remember that the famed Paris Com¬ 
mune began as an appointed city 
council. Under present circumstanc¬ 
es what we must demand is the radi¬ 
cal transformation of parliament In 
short, abolition of the House of 
Lords; abolition of the presidential 
prime minister; proportional represen¬ 
tation; recallability ofMPs; elected 
representatives to receive no more in 
wages than the average skilled work¬ 
er; a systematic rollback of bureauc¬ 
racy; and reconstituting parliament on 
the basis of republican and democrat¬ 
ic principles. 

That has nothing to do with ‘com¬ 
pleting the bourgeois revolution’ or 
some such rot. For us the democratic 
republic is the highest immediate ex¬ 
pression of the class struggle against 
Tony Blair’s warmongering in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, his neoliberal privatisa¬ 


tion programme in the NHS, the anti¬ 
trade union laws inherited from the 
Tories and the whole United Kingdom 
state: Whitehall mandarins, MI5, MI6, 
the renewal of Trident, the profession¬ 
al armed forces, the officer caste, etc. 

As we have highlighted, Engels was 
not without his criticisms of the Erfurt 
programme. But this was not because 
it was arranged into two logical parts: 
the immediate demands of the party 
and the aim of a globa 1 communist so¬ 
ciety. 

Engels strongly recommended, and 
went to some lengths in pushing the 
point, that the demand for a democrat¬ 
ic republic should be included in the 
SDP’s mini mum programme. Like us, he 
was a radical republican. Sympatheti¬ 
cally he recognised attendant dangers 
and difficulties. Bismarck’s anti-social¬ 
ist laws had only recently been re¬ 
pealed At any moment they could be 
reimposed; especially if the party came 
out with crude or intemperate formula¬ 
tions. Nonetheless, Engels was con¬ 
vinced that this was a matter of prime 
importance ... so it is hardly without 
significance that the demand for the 
democratic republic was not included 
in the final version agreed by the Er¬ 
furt congress in October 1891. Nor, I 
suppose, is it without significance that 
Trotskyite comrades nowadays like¬ 
wise downplay or dismiss altogether 
the demand for the democratic repub¬ 
lic: eg, better call “for the abolition of 
wage-slavery than the abolition of the 
British monarchy”. 2 

In reply to this, it is only right to em¬ 
phasise that the Bolsheviks did not 
omit the overthrow of tsarism from the 
programme. Indeed they stressed it, 
fittingly, alongside the demand for the 
democratic republic. The democratic 
republic was the necessary instru¬ 
ment which could alone complete and 
then stand guard over the minimum 
programme and see off counterrevo¬ 
lutionary threats. 

The absence of republicanism, no 
matter how important, should not, 
though, lead us to dismiss the Erfurt 
programme as structurally flawed in 
terms ofhaving separate minimum and 
maximum sections. Looking back, it is 
quite right to excoriate the timidity, the 
nervous unwillingness to include the 
democratic republic. However, we 
should neither forget nor belittle the 
defence of the Erfurt programme 
mounted by August Bebel, Karl Kaut¬ 
sky and others. The programme was 
well worth defending. 

The right of German social democ¬ 
racy - especially trade union official¬ 
dom - shrank from the maximum 
section of the programme. They came 
to eye the maximum programme with 
a mix of hostility and embarrassment 
It had nothing to do with their daily 
practice and brought them thunder¬ 
ous attacks from the popular press - 
which helped mould the common 
sense of the German population, cru¬ 
cially the backward section of the 
working class. So, bit by bit, they de¬ 
cided to treat the maximum programme 
as Christians treat the kingdom of god. 
Human freedom was not a matter for 
this world. It was for the equivalent of 
Sundays only. 

Needless to say, few dared say that 
openly. Clause four and Labour lead¬ 
ers prior to Tony Blair come to mind. 
One e in a while the se gentlemen found 
it useful to pose left and throw a so¬ 
cialist reference or two into their con¬ 
ference speeches or newspaper 
articles. Socialism had, though, no op¬ 
erative value when it came to the real¬ 
istic business of trade union wheeling 
and dealing, let alone parliamentary 


legislation. 

Not Eduard Bernstein (1850-19 3 2). 
He publicly expressed what the right 
thought in private. An ‘honest oppor¬ 
tunist’ (hardly a stable one though - 
taking an anti-war position during 
World War I and joining the Inde¬ 
pendent SDP in 1917). Bernstein is 
often thought of as synonymous with 
revisionism. Eg, the minimum section 
of the Erfurt programme is roundly 
condemned, simply because he had a 
hand in tire drafting. However Bern¬ 
stein did not begin on the SDP’s right 
As a young man he served as Engels’s 
secretary in London, authoring a 
number of worthwhile articles and 
books, some involving close cooper¬ 
ation with Engels. Not surprisingly 
Bernstein struck up a “brotherhood in 
arms” with Kautsky. 3 Effectively, at 
least for a time, the two formed the 
intellectual leftwing of the SDP. 

Bernstein’s Marxism was, however, 
superficial. In the 1890s he became in¬ 
toxicated with what he saw as capital¬ 
ism’s newly acquired stability and the 
seeming absence of wars and revolu¬ 
tions. He concluded that capitalism 
was destined to be reformed into so¬ 
cialism along the piecemeal lines rec¬ 
ommended by Britain’s Fabians. In a 
concerted assault on the maximum 
programme, he therefore unashamed¬ 
ly declared that the “ultim ate aimofso- 
cialism is nothing, but the movement 
is everything”. 4 

Bernstein unconsciously articulat¬ 
ed the interests of the conservative 
labour bureaucracy in his most fa¬ 
mous, most infamous, book Evolu¬ 
tionary socialism (1899). After the 
repeal of the anti-socialist laws this 
layer grew and flourished at the top 
ofGerman social democracy. For them 
the extensive party machine, one mil¬ 
lion members, 15,000 full timers and 90 
daily papers, its growing parliamenta¬ 
ry fraction and the powerful trade 
unions were ends in themselves. 

It was not only the maximum section 
of the programme that bothered them. 
Increasingly the minimum was treat¬ 
ed as the maximum, to be replaced in 
tenns of agitation and campaigning 
with gaining crumbs such as in¬ 
creased wages and social welfare 
spending. The priority for our modern- 
day Trotskyites too. Suffice to say, 
with or without Bernstein, Gennan 
social democracy was steadily drift¬ 
ing to the right. 

Kautsky hit back with a series of 
corrective polemics and a heavy¬ 
weight book, Bernstein und das 
sozialdemokratische Programm 
(1899). Sadly, there is still no English 
translation. Kautsky charged Bern¬ 
stein with substituting Kantian ethics 
for the historical materialist founda¬ 
tions of socialism. This, he said, 
opened the door to alliances with ‘pro¬ 
gressive’ sections of the bourgeoisie 
- popular fronts such as today’s Re¬ 
spect spring to mind. 

RosaLuxemburgalsojoinedtbe fray 
with her Reform or revolution (1900). 
As did Lenin and many other com¬ 
rades in the Second International. 
Bernstein’s revisionism was de¬ 
nounced in a resolution agreed by the 
1904 (Amsterdam) congress. Essen¬ 
tially this resolution was a vote of 
confidence in the Erfurt programme. 

Luxemburg, to her credit, was not 
content with merely defending exist¬ 
ing othrodoxy. In a rightly celebrated 
article, What next? , she outlined a pro¬ 
active strategy - including, note it, pri¬ 
oritising the demand to transform 
Germany into a democratic republic. 
Republicanism was, in her own 
words, the “password of class identi¬ 


ty, the watchword of class struggle”. 
Yes, Luxemburg too was a radical re¬ 
publican. 

Explaining socialism made good 
propaganda. But Luxemburg rightly 
chose to stress the immediate demand 
for the democratic republic: “The slo¬ 
gan of a republic in Germany today 
represents something infinitely more 
than a beautiful dream of a democrat¬ 
ic ‘people’s state’, some thing infinitely 
more than a demand of doctrinaires 
with their heads in the clouds. On the 
contrary, it is a practical war cry 
against militarism, navalism, colonial¬ 
ism, worldpolitics, Junker domination, 
and the Prussianism of Germany; it is 
the consequence and drastic summa¬ 
ry of our daily struggle against all 
those various phenomena of the rul¬ 
ing reaction”. 5 

Luxemburg, however, adhered to a 
theory of spontaneity which gave a 
central role to the general strike. That 
would release proletarian energy and 
creativity. The working class there¬ 
fore makes the democratic republic in 
the last analysis through the general 
strike. The general strike would also, 
through its own momentum, pose 
socialist questions. Or so she 
thought. Because she tended to 
downplay organisation and over em- 
phaise spontaneity, Luxemburg was 
reluctant to establish a serious, disci¬ 
plined, leftwing faction in the SDP 
before 1914.Unlike Lenin andtheBol- 
sheviks, of course. 

For his part, Kautsky opted for a 
“strategy of attrition”, involving a de¬ 
fence of existing rights in society and 
in the party congress votes, to defend 
the Erfurt programme. Tragically, he 


put his faith into bringing the right 
into line by imposing upon them col¬ 
lective discipline. Echoed in our times 
by bankrupt slogans such as: ‘TUC 
off your knees and call the general 
strike’; ‘Make the lefts fight’; ‘Labour 
take the power’, etc. The obvious 
problem being that the right is organ¬ 
ically tied, through the state, through 
trading in the commodity labour pow¬ 
er, to the capitalist system, and is 
therefore more than willing to flout 
any programme, any congress, any 
central committee resolution. 

Hence Kautsky’s forlorn response 
to the vote for war credits. He had per¬ 
suaded himself that capitalist devel¬ 
opment was leading to a peaceful 
ultra-imperialism and thus finally leav¬ 
ing behind the ‘pre-capitalist’ curse of 
endemic warfare. So the outbreak of 
World War I came like a thunderbolt 
So did the Reichstag vote by the SDP 
faction. 

Reportedly he had hoped to “per¬ 
suade the SDP delegation in the Re¬ 
ichstag to follow the example of Bebel 
and Liebknecht during the Franco- 
Prussian war and abstain in the vote 
for war credits”. 6 The two leaders 
were charged with high treason. 

In mitigation, Kaustky might well 
have thought that the conflict would 
be fast moving and over quickly. Eg, 
by Christmas. Politicians, like gener¬ 
als, often beginby fighting the last mil¬ 
itary conflict. In Germany that was, of 
course, the Franco-Prussian war 
which had lasted from July 19 1870 to 
May 10 1871 and saw the decisive de¬ 
feat of France. In other words the 
SDP’s social chauvinist madness 
would prove fleeting. Once the war 
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was over the malady could be correct¬ 
ed Certainly, with hindsight, an obvi¬ 
ous illusion 

And frankly, he had already been 
warned. Hence there can he no Marx¬ 
ist defence for Kaustky in 1914. In his 
last writings Engels had urged prepa¬ 
rations to prevent a terrible European 
slaughter that he thought would in¬ 
volve millions of deaths. 7 Something 
he desperately wanted to avoid Kaut- 
sky had, though, become the king 
Lear of the German revolution. From 
now on he would be hopelessly car¬ 
ried along by events; he could no long¬ 
er command them. 

In the hallowed name of preserving 
party unity he refused to risk a split with 
what had become the pro-war, social- 
chauvinist apparatus. Instead of fear¬ 
lessly denouncing the right, accusing 
them of high treason against socialism, 
he concocted excuses. International¬ 
ism was only for times of peace, de¬ 
fence of the fatherland was legitimate, 
Marx and Engels advocated war 
against Russia, etc. Kautsky only 
broke ranks with the right in 1916 - af¬ 
ter the world war had already dragged 
on for two years and looked like drag¬ 
ging on indefinitely. Meanwhile mil¬ 
lions lay dead. Put another way, 
Kautsky had collapsed as a Marxist He 
had become a centrist renegade. 

However, to conclude from August 
1914 that the minimum-maximum pro¬ 
gramme was the cause of this deba¬ 
cle is a mistake, to say the least. 
Though, admittedly, a mistake made 
by Luxemburg herself. Eg, her speech 
to the founding congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Germany, which met 
over December 30 1918-January 1 
1919. The “separation” between the 
minimumand maximum sections of the 
programme was described as being 
one of the bulwarks of opportunism 
in the SDP. She demanded socialism 
as a “minimum”, putting her trust, it 
should be emphasised, in the spon¬ 
taneity of strikes and economic de¬ 
mands that pit worker against the 
capitalist boss. 8 Wrong, though un¬ 
derstandable in the tumultuous days 
of 1918-19. Politically incoherent in 
2006. 

Centrist 

According to the bog-standard ‘Trot- 
skyite’ account, in April 1917 Lenin 
saved himself by apparently under¬ 
going a road-to-Damascus conversion 
fromKautskyism. Eg, Lenin’s ‘Letters 
from afar’ and the documents now 
widely known as the April theses 
“marked a complete break” with the 
antiquated notion of a democratic dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat and peas¬ 
antry, claims the SWP’s 
founder-leader Tony Cliff. 9 Condi¬ 
tions of dual power which proceeded 
from the fall of Nicholas II exposedthe 
“bankruptcy” of the ‘old Bolshevik’ 
formula. 10 

Cliff compounds the nonsense. Be¬ 
fore 1917 Trotsky “differed fundamen¬ 
tally from Lenin in his view of the 
nature of the coming Russian revolu¬ 
tion”, he says, without the least blush 
of shame. 11 

Trotsky misjudged the Bolsheviks. 
Cliff has to admit that much. He sup¬ 
posedly failed to realise that Bolshe¬ 
vism would have to push through the 
“bourgeois democratic crust” of their 
programme - because they based 
themselves on the dynamic of the 
struggle. 12 Here we find Cliff combin¬ 
ing his own theory of spontaneity 
with Trotsky’s revolutioncu-y fatalism 
- the latter was tested to exhaustion 
and wisely abandoned by Trotsky (he 
thought that both Mensheviks and 
Bolsheviks would take the working 
classtopowerpropelledsimplyby the 
logic of events). 

At this point in our discussion we 
can usefully turn to Trotsky himself. 
In essence Trotsky took a centrist, 
“conciliationist”, position from 1903 
until May 1917, when he returned 
from the USA and finally placed him¬ 
self “at the disposal of the Bolshevik 


Party”. Until then his “revolutionary 
ideas or proposals amounted to noth¬ 
ing but ‘phrases’”. Lenin, on the oth¬ 
er hand, carried out “the only truly 
revolutionary work”. That was, a con¬ 
trite Trotsky argues, “work that 
helped the party take shape and grow 
stronger”. 13 Was Trotsky right in this 
assessment? In my opinion there can 
be no doubt about it. 

Leave that aside for the moment 
(and the fact that Trotsky went on to 
play a truly outstanding role as a Bol¬ 
shevik leader). We shall for the mo¬ 
ment focus upon the alleged 
“fundamental” programmatic differ¬ 
ence between Trotsky andLenin. Here 
we shall continue our investigation 
once again with Trotsky himself at our 
side. He will prove beyond reasona¬ 
ble doubt that the story told by Cliff 
and the whole school of so-called 
Trotskyism criminally misrepresents 
Trotsky in order to discredit the Marx¬ 
ist programme pre- and post-1917. 

Tony Cliff, in the first volume of his 
study of Lenin, supplies us with ex¬ 
tensive quotes from Trotsky’s Results 
and prospects published in 1906 - 
which is used as ammunition against 
the subject title of his biography. Trot¬ 
sky outlines his application of perma¬ 
nent revolution to Russia. Like Lenin 
he dismisses any revolutionary poten¬ 
tial of the bourgeoisie. The working 
class has to forma revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment “as the leading force”. They 
woulddo so in “alliance with the peas¬ 
antry”. But given such necessary cir¬ 
cumstances in Russia, the fact of 
proletarian state power would then 
destroy the “borderline between the 
minimum and maximum programme; 
that is to say, it places collectivism on 
the order of the day”. 

One should not interpret such a for¬ 
mulation to mean Trotsky imagined 
that a backward and isolated Russia 
could ‘build’ socialism in splendid iso¬ 
lation. No communist then believed 
any such thing. Trotsky, of course, re¬ 
mained implacably hostile to “nation¬ 
al socialism” tillhismurder in 1940. 14 
On the contrary, Trotsky understood 
that the revolution would have to be 
made universal if the working class in 
Russia was not to be “crushed”. Eu¬ 
ropean revolution was vital. 

All in all, to any objective observer, 
the differences with Lenin’s theory are 
insubstantial. True in Results and 
pmspects and in Lenin’s so-called re¬ 
plies there was a very unrewarding 
polemic between the two men. Fac¬ 
tional interests produced more heat 
thanlightinboth cases. Trotsky blink- 
eredly disparaged any suggestion of 
a “special form of the proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship in the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion”. He was intent on rubbishing 
and equating both the Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks. Lenin in his turn sav¬ 
aged Trotsky for “underestimating” 
the importance of the peasantry by 
raising the slogan ‘Not a tsar’s gov¬ 
ernment but a workers’ government’. 

On the basis of such evidence Trot¬ 
sky is doubtless right when he con¬ 
cludes that Lenin had “never read my 
basic work’. The above slogan was 
proclaimed not by Trotsky but his 
then friend and collaborator Parvus 
(AlexanderHelpland, 1869-1924)inhis 
introduction to Trotsky’s Before the 
9th of January. Parvus envisaged the 
workers coming to power but not go¬ 
ing beyond the parameters of demo¬ 
cratic tasks - his model was Australia! 
Like Lenin, Trotsky had a much more 
dynamic and earth shattering per¬ 
spective. 

Anyway, let us push ahead with the 
argument. “Never did Lenin any¬ 
where analyse or quote”, says Trot¬ 
sky, “even in passing, Results and 
prospects” , ls True, there was a sec¬ 
ond hand quote polemically fired 
against Jules Martov, leader of the 
Menshevik leftwing, in 1909.ButTrot- 
sky believes that in all probability 
Lenin only became acquainted with 
Results and prospects first hand in 
1919 when the state publishing house 


reissued it. 

Equally to the point, Trotsky is ea¬ 
ger to detail the “solidarity” that ex¬ 
isted between himself and the 
Bolsheviks during and immediately 
after the 1905 revolution. And for 
those who ignorantly demonise the 
term ‘stage’ in order to Menshevise 
Lenin, Trotsky’s boast that he “formu¬ 
lated the taste of the successive stag¬ 
es of the revolution in exactly the 
same manner as Lenin” should once 
again provide food for thought for 
today’s Trotskyites. 16 The same can 
be said for Trotsky’s proud affirmation 
about how “Lenin’s formula” closely 
“approximated” to his own “formula 
of permanent revolution”. 17 

Cliff can claim that Trotsky’s theo- 

Lenin expressed 
his fulsome 
agreement with 
Kautsky’s 
pamphlet in a 
December 1906 
introduction. 
Trotsky did the 
same from his 
prison cell. His 
foreword to The 
driving forces 
was included in 
the book in 
defence of the 
Party . In that 
sense Trotsky too 
was a 
Kautskyite. 

ry was far superior to Lenin’s demo¬ 
cratic dictatorship. Needless to say, 
that only shows he was pursuing a 
dishonest agenda designed to black¬ 
en, bury and ban the Bolshevik’s min¬ 
imum-maximum programme. Cliff 
wanted to legitimise programophobia. 

It was perfectly understandable 
that in 1905 or 1912 Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky exchanged polemical cannonades 
based on nothing more than a few 
snatched lines or a disembodied 
phrase - they fought on behalf of ri¬ 
val factional centres or outposts and 
were star combatants. There was also 
the material factor of tsarist censor¬ 
ship, police raids and therefore frag¬ 
mentary informatioa However, from 
the elevated heights of the 21st cen¬ 
tury, Marxists - of all schools - should 
at least try to discover and come to 
terms with the true content of the 
Bolshevik programme and the famous 
‘revolutionary democratic dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry’ 
formulation. 

How did the Bolsheviks view this 
formulation and how did they apply it 
in practice? Eg, what tactics were used 
in December 1905? Surely that should 
be given more weight than the fact that 
in 1917 Zinoviev and Kamenev, as an 
isolated Bolshevik minority, sought a 
cosy peace with those supporting the 
provisional government, using the 
‘democratic dictatorship’ slogan as a 
flimsy orthodox cover. Ditto, that dur¬ 
ing the 1920s the Stalin-Bukharin du¬ 
umvirate grossly misused the same 
‘democratic dictatorship’ formulation 
to legitimise their bloc of four classes 
in China - this time uniting proletariat, 
peasantry, petty bourgeoisie and na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie! 

What is notable about the years 
before 1917 forme is the consanguin¬ 


ity, the essential brotherhood of the 
Bolsheviks and Trotsky. Not strategic 
difference. Though it does not suit 
those present-day left economists 
who huddle behind a caricatured mask 
of Trotsky, the fact of the matter is that 
his theory of permanent revolution 
did not imply jumping-over or ignor¬ 
ing the democratic tasks of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution. 

Affinity 

Within the realm of the Second Inter¬ 
national Trotsky and Lenin found 
themselves a common champion in 
the almost ‘papal’ authority of Karl 
Kautsky. He displayed a keen interest 
in Russian politics and would fre¬ 
quently intervene in factional dis¬ 
putes. Hence in reply to Plekbanov’s 
either-or question: Is the Russian rev¬ 
olution bourgeois or socialist? Kaut¬ 
sky answered the Menshevik leader 
in the pamphlet The driving forces 
and prospects of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion in a way that benefited Lenin and 
Trotsky alike. 

The Russian revolution was no 
longer bourgeois, but was not yet so¬ 
cialist. It was a transitional form from 
one to the other. Put another way, Kaut¬ 
sky supported the programme of per¬ 
manent or uninterrupted revolutioa 

Lenin expressed his fulsome agree¬ 
ment with Kautsky’s pamphlet in a 
December 1906 introduction. Inde¬ 
pendently, Trotsky did the same from 
his prison cell. His foreword to The 
driving forces was included in the 
book In defence of the Party. In that 
sense Trotsky too was a Kautskyite. 
Many years la ter, in 1928, Trotsky was 
able to justifiably proclaim that both 
“Lenin and I expressed our thorough 
accord with Kautsky’s analysis”. 18 

The reader will therefore not be sur¬ 
prised to fmdtbatin 1905-whenTrot- 
sky was at the forefront of events in 
Russia - he found himself closely 
aligned with the Bolsheviks. Not a few 
of the appeals to the peasants, issued 
by the central press of the Bolsheviks, 
were actually penned by Trotsky. Nor 
should it surprise us that during this 
period Lenin on occasion found the 
need to defend Trotsky. In Nachalo 
Lenin, as editor, sided with Trotsky in 
forthright terms against his Menshe¬ 
vik critics. The Bolsheviks also chose 
to publish one of Trotsky’s pamphlets. 
Furthermore, we can cite Lenin’s fre¬ 
quent support for the resolutions of 
the St Petersburg soviet which were, 
nine times out of ten, written by its 
chair, Lev Bronstein. 

At the 5th Congress of the RSDLP 
- held in London in 1907 - Lenin spoke 
of the affinity of Trotsky and the Bol¬ 
sheviks. Trotsky’s recognition of the 
unity of interests between the prole¬ 
tariat and peasantry in the anti-tsarist 
revolution and his opposition to the 
liberal bourgeoisie prompted Lenin to 
acknowledge that “Trotsky has come 
close to our views. Quite apart from 
the question of ‘uninterrupted revo¬ 
lution’, we have here solidarity on 
fundamental points in the question of 
the attitude towards bourgeois par¬ 
ties”. 19 

This, remember, was at a time when 
Trotsky was not a member of the Bol¬ 
shevik faction and Lenin was quite 
rightly mercilessly attacking him for 
his coneiliationism towards the Men¬ 
sheviks. Naturally whatprimarily con¬ 
cerned Lenin, as the leader of a serious 
faction, was raining down blows on 
Trotsky’s coneiliationism and there¬ 
by steeling his Bolshevik cadre. He 
was certainly not overconcemed with 
fairness towards Trotsky the political 
theorist. Praise was therefore faint 
and grudging. 

Trotsky represented a particular 
danger. Unlike most conciliators, he 
was consistent. Worse, he managed to 
give coneiliationism definite theoreti¬ 
cal foundations, ie, revolutionary fa¬ 
talism. Under the melting heat of the 
class struggle, the glacial fictions - the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks - would, 
he thought, flood into one party in the 


fight for permanent revolutioa 

Lenin used fair means and foul to 
discredit and defeat Trotsky’s concil- 
iationism with Menshevik, Bundist, 
boycottist and other forms of liquida- 
tionism. That included exaggeration, 
ridicule, parody, seizing upon stray re¬ 
marks and shocking appellations. 
And, ofcourse, likewise being a ‘hard’, 
Trotsky hitback in kind,usingnotdis- 
similar polemical weapons. That way 
molehills sometimes grew to resemble 
mountains. 

Nowadays it is a common place to 
condemn Stalin andhis lie machine for 
its invention of Trotskyism. Eg, Trot¬ 
sky’s stpposed inherent programmat¬ 
ic hostility to Lenin: “‘Permanent 
revolution’ is an underestimation of 
the peasant movement which leads to 
the repudiation of Lenin’s theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariaf ’ - or 
so pronounced the first high priest of 
the timeless Lenin quote. 20 Given this 
wretched tradition, it is sad to find 
Trotsky’s self-appointed heirs have 
their own system of falsification. Al- 
mo s t a mi rror ima ge of Stal inis m; as we 
have said, it habitually misuses Trot¬ 
sky to denigrate pre- and post-1917 
Bolshevism and the minimum-maxi¬ 
mum programme. 

Buttbis ‘Trotskyism’ totally contra¬ 
dicts the real Trotsky. His theory of 
pennanent revolution did not diverge 
from Bolshevism, did not stand as an 
alternative to it Nor did it triumph over 
it On the contrary, despite all the fac¬ 
tional fog and flack “the basic strate¬ 
gic line was one and the same”. 21 

That explains why Trotsky worked 
hand in glove with the Bolsheviks in 
the first, 1905, revolution and why he 
later defended this work in the inter¬ 
national press against Menshevik crit¬ 
icisms. And, of course, under Lenin’s 
sponsorship Trotsky joined the Bol¬ 
shevik Party as a top leader in 1917 (I 
shall explore the programmatic tests 
of that revolutionary year in my next 
article). 

Trotsky experienced few qualms in 
finally thro wingin bislot with theBol- 
sheviks because of the long estab¬ 
lished nearness of strategic lines; and 
that, by the way, included the peas¬ 
ant question; deployed as an anti- 
Trotsky hammer by Stalinite 
propagandists. When the Bolshevik’s 
‘stole’ the agrarian programme of the 
socialist revolutionaries Trotsky rec¬ 
ognised that, while it was a contradic¬ 
tory measure, it was unavoidable. No 
peasant masses, no second revolu¬ 
tion. He therefore stood foursquare 
behind Lenin’s audacious act of grand 
larceny. 

Coneiliationism, not permanent rev¬ 
olution, separated Trotsky from Bol¬ 
shevism before 1917. As soon as the 
scales dropped from Trotsky’s eyes 
about the possibility of winning Men- 
sbevismover to making a working class 
led revolution, he drew closer and clos¬ 
er to Lenin and Bolshevism • 
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No more historical 

Hillel Ticktin highlights the bogus nature of planning in the Soviet Union and locates the central importance of 
Europe for the transition to socialism 



Soviet bureaucratic elite long dreamt of restoring capitalism 


I t is clear that we are living through 
a world transitional period, where 
socialism is wanted. However, just 
as in the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism a number of formations 
came into existence that were neither 
feudal nor capitalist, so in the current 
period there have been formations that 
are neither capitalist nor socialist. 

Such forms cannot lead anywhere. 
The Stalinist countries were, in that 
sense, a historical abortion that had 
to end, but it is perfectly reasonable 
to assume that we will see further ex¬ 
amples of such distorted fonns - al¬ 
though the world is in transition to 
socialism, socialism is not actually 
happening yet. There is, nevertheless, 
a demand from below for change. 

What began in 1917 as the natural 
progress of society ended up as an 
abomination. Trotsky talked about 
the conflict between the law of value 
and the law of planning under the 
new economic policy. But this was 
brought to an end, in a particular fash¬ 
ion, by Stalin. His concessions to the 
peasantry meant the destruction of 
the rouble, after which money no 
longer existed in the Marxist sense of 
the word Goods could no longer be 
bought without standing in a long 
queue - the rouble simply was not the 
universal equivalent. It was impossi¬ 
ble to buy the means of production 
However, the elite of Soviet society 
would receive goods either for free or 
for very few roubles. 

Enterprises were officially based on 
profit, but the banks would always 
supply them with what roubles they 
needed and in reality profit was not a 
factor. I make this point because still 
today there are many who believe that 
the USSR was in some way capitalist, 
but this is clearly not the case. 

A certain social group, however we 
characterise it, took power secretly 
againstthe majority of the population 
The only way it could maintain pow¬ 
er was through force, through the at¬ 
omisation and pulverisation of the 
population. This was done through a 
particular form of political economy 
which was neither socialist nor capi¬ 
talist - there is a huge gap between 
nationalisation and socialisation, as 
could be seen in the Soviet Union 
The power of the ruling elite was 
enormous. The secret police in Brit¬ 
ain or even in South Africa would 
never be as extensive and powerful as 
the NKVD or KGB, precisely because 
of the nationalisation of the means of 
production in the USSR. When Marx 
talked of “barracks socialism” he had 
no idea of what this would mean in 
practice, and could never have con¬ 
ceived that nationalised means of pro¬ 
duction could give the secret police 
so much power. However many laws 
Blair continues to pass, giving more 
and more power to MI5 and the se¬ 
cret state, they could not possibly 
have as much as that enjoyed by the 
secret police in the USSR. The reason 
forthisisthe existence ofprivate prop¬ 
erty, which cannot be completely over¬ 
ridden under capitalism. 

That is why the NKVD had far more 
power than the Gestapo. With total 
economic power, it is possible to con- 
trolevery aspect of an individual’s life. 
In the case of Nazi Germany people 
were put into camps, but the average 
person was not controlled in the way 
that an individual worker in the Sovi¬ 
et Union was. The Nazis retained pri¬ 
vate property, whereas this was not 


the case in the Soviet Union. 

The individual’s place ofwork, their 
study programmes, theirplaces of res¬ 
idence, etc were all tightly controlled 
to a degree that has only existed in the 
USSR. The ruling group was very 
weak, existing without the consent of 
the vast majority of the population 
and keeping its privileges secret. The 
only way it could survive was 
through atomisation. 

This meant obviously that workers 
did not control their product On the 
other hand, there was no way of di¬ 
rectly controlling people’s productive 
output either. InGennany the Nazis 
actually did try to control people at 
work at one point. The Gestapo stood 
behind the workers, jailing those who 
did not work quickly enough or to a 
certain standard. Yet this could not be 
maintained - it meant an effective dou¬ 
bling of the workforce. This absence 
of control - either by the workers, 
management or ultimately the bu¬ 
reaucracy - was a feature of all the 
Stalinist countries. That is what all 
these states fundamentally had in 
common. Preobrazhenksy made the 
point very early on that Soviet Rus¬ 
sia lost the advantages of capitalism, 
but did not yet have the advantages 
of socialism, where the majority of 
people identify with the system itself. 
In reality the majority were alienated 
and exploited. 

Rather curiously, though, certain 
leftwing commentators - Marcuse, for 
example - have argued that, whilst 
there was a group at the top, there was 
extensive grassroots democracy, but 
such argumentation is completely 
flawed. If people have no individual 
control over the labour process what¬ 
soever, then they are economically 
atomised. Just as work under capital¬ 
ism is atomised, as workers sell their 
individual labour-power, so in the 
Soviet Union they were atomised by 


the labour process and would work 
individually. Without genuine trade 
unions no collective action was pos¬ 
sible, apart from some rare strikes and 
so on in the 1930s. 

The result of this atomisation was 
that there was no abstract labour. 
Abstract Labour assumes a highly 
flexible labour force, which is to say 
the flexibility and exchangeability of 
the labour force. That is why, in prin¬ 
ciple, the capitalist class is opposed 
to racism and sexism - it might support 
it from time to time to time for political 
reasons, in order to maintain its own 
existence, but when it does so it is 
actually going against its own inter¬ 
ests in an economic sense and has a 
considerable cost. That is, for exam¬ 
ple, the reason why the capitalist 
class never supported apartheid in 
South Africa. 

Soviet ‘planning’ 

In the absence of abstract labour and 
therefore value, economic calcula¬ 
tions and planning were impossible. I 
take the view that even in a socialist 
society based on democratic plan¬ 
ning precise calculation is impossible. 
It is possible to base the plan on 
rough calculations and that is what a 
socialist society would actually do. 
But the Soviet Union could neither 
use value as a means of calculation 
nor was capable of planning. 

Trotsky in the early 20s made the 
same point in a slightly different way 
when he said there is no way to plan 
without the market. He did not mean 
that there has to be a market under 
socialism: what he meant was at that 
stage the Soviet Union, in its back¬ 
ward state, would require a market in 
order to calculate, in order to plan. Of 
course, there would also have to be 
abstract labour (and unemployment) 
inthatcase, and that iswhat there was 
under the new economic policy. 


But when the NEP was brought to 
an end in 1929, upon what exactly 
were planning and organisation 
based? To work out the required quan¬ 
tity of every product was an impossi¬ 
ble problem, no matterwhat attempts 
were made to overcome it. 

People simply worked at their own 
rate and it was in everybody’s inter¬ 
est to distort the figures in order to 
relieve the pressure on themselves. 
The result was, no-one believed the 
figures - the ‘planners’ did not believe 
them and the people who had to work 
to them certainly did not Everybody 
had to make it seem they had pro¬ 
duced what was stated, irrespective 
of the truth. But the entire system was 
based on untruth. Everybody knew it, 
including the ministries, which there¬ 
fore had to demand that the plan he 
made tighter, even though they knew 
the figures were not correct anyway, 
and everything was ‘planned’ on a 
completely absurd basis. It was an 
impossible situation. 

What was really happening on the 
ground? What I understand from peo¬ 
ple such as economists employed in 
the various ministries is that basical¬ 
ly the system worked via a bargain¬ 
ing process between the major 
enterprises and the ministries, who 
effectively conspired to ‘meet’ the fig¬ 
ures. Now, whatever that was, it was 
not planning. Genuine planning can 
only be based on the democratic in¬ 
volvement of the associated produc¬ 
ers. Without democracy there can he 
no planning. 

But this is more than a tautology: it 
is completely true that if the majority 
of the population has no interest in the 
‘plan’, if in fact they are against the 
whole charade, it just will not work. 
The nature of socialism is that the 
associated producers themselves 
must be involved in and approve the 
plan at every stage, and in that case 


the figures upon which it is based will 
be more or less correct. In the Soviet 
Union, however, the enterprises fixed 
the figures and the centre would then 
somehow have to put it all together. 
To bring together the Soviet Union’s 
25 million price categories was an im¬ 
possible task. Even today, how long 
would it take to feed all the informa¬ 
tion through a computer? Assuming 
it could eventually be done, it is nec¬ 
essary to consider who will input the 
data, who will oversee it and who will 
design the programme in the first 
place. Why on earth would you ever 
want such an enormous apparatus? 

Even if the original figures had been 
correct, it would still have been impos¬ 
sible to provide every enterprise with 
the correct results. And, of course, the 
enterprises simply adjusted what they 
were given, so they could get the best 
technical result (as opposed to the 
best real result). An extreme example 
is the story of the unit that produced 
a huge, one-ton nail when asked to 
produce one tons of nails. That was 
the nature of the so-called ‘planning’ 
in the USSR - totally useless. 

Nor was it restricted to the USSR. 
Any system of that kind, even one 
that is not as oppressive as the Sovi¬ 
et Union - Cuba, for example - will be 
the same. Unless there is genuine 
democracy in a socialist sense, it is 
impossible to plan The majority of the 
population will be against the bureau¬ 
crats and whatever figures are actual¬ 
ly produced are unlikely to be correct. 
What will result is the type of prod¬ 
uct that the USSR churned out that 
is to say defective, unreliable and 
technologically backward. 

As we know, when the Soviet 
Union came to an end, in spite of the 
argument of many western commen¬ 
tators, it had virtually no enterprises 
that were globally competitive - it was 
inevitable that would be the case. The 
same was true of East Germany, which 
is why it is still behind the west of the 
country today. Why is it when Germa¬ 
ny was reunited it was a disaster for 
West Germany? They are still paying 
an extra six or seven percent in tax, 15 
years later. 

People who were used to working in 
a particular way under Stalinism were 
not generally inclined to adapt to what 
exists under capitalism. In eastern 
Europe completely new plants were 
set up in an attempt to employ labour 
thatwas notquite so stuck in thatmen- 
tality. But, in general, surveys show 
exactly the same workethic as existed 
within the USSR. 

Inevitable demise 

In the 30s Trotsky identified a big 
advantage that the bureaucracy had 
- control over the surplus product. 
Not only could they appropriate it: 
they could move it over the coun¬ 
try and from institution to institu¬ 
tion, factory to factory. In other 
words, they could build up and in¬ 
dustrialise the country. It is true that 
they probably did it in the most in¬ 
efficient way in human history, but 
they did it nevertheless. 

But at a certain point, firstly labour 
becomes specific - that is to say, peo¬ 
ple have particular skills and cannot 
simply be shifted from one point to 
another without great cost to produc¬ 
tion And secondly the labour surplus 
came to an end roughly in the 70s. At 
that point the elite began to realise the 
system would not go on forever and 
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abortions 


it was a good time to end it. By that time 
the elite consisted of people who would 
have preferred capitalism. None of them 
ever liked the system, but in the absence 
of private property how could the elite 
ensure its privileges were passed down to 
its children? How could it make them per¬ 
manent? Trotsky said that the elite would 
have preferred capitalism in the 30s, but it 
had only just nationalised property and the 
owners were still alive in the west 

However, by the 80s, when virtually all 
the former property owners were dead, it 
became a real option. Similarly there was 
no longer a problem with foreign debt. 
True, it had originally been cancelled after 
the revolution, but it was eventually repaid 
- albeit without taking into account infla¬ 
tion, which meant a tiny fraction in real 
terms. The French had been the main in¬ 
vestors in Russia and when the revolution 
took place France was knocked out as an 
imperial power. It probably lost $600 billion 
to $1 trillion as a result. 

By goingovertocapitalism, thentheelite 
was able to continue in a better, more sta¬ 
ble fonn - which, of course, is what has 
actually happened So, in other words, the 
system was coming to an end. It had been 
pennanently unstable and unviable. 

When Stalin took over, it became a sys¬ 
tem of its own kind, but it arrived at its in¬ 
evitable demise when the elite realisedtbat, 
had they allowed it to go on, they might 
have endedup hanging from variouspoles. 
From their point of view it was obviously 
better for it to come to an end while they 
were still in control. The fact that the stand¬ 
ard of living would drop to a fraction of 
what it had been would not affect the ma¬ 
jority of the people in control. 

The term ‘historical abortion’ applies to 
the whole of Stalinism. It is not just true of 
the Soviet Union and eastern Europe, but 
of China, Vietnam and Cuba too. In every 
case the state enterprises had exactly the 
same problem. In terms of the forces of pro¬ 
duction Stalinism is a system that is more 
inefficient and backward than capitalism. 
It had none of the advantages of social¬ 
ism or capitalism either. Most people in the 
USSR would have opted to transfer to an 
American-style capitalism - which, of 
course, was impossible - where they would 
clearly have been much better off. 

Capitalist crisis 

We must ensure that the lessons of Stalin¬ 
ism are leamt if the transition to socialism 
is to proceed. But under what circumstanc- 
es will it be possible to take power? Marx¬ 
ism has tended to see that happening 
under conditions of crisis. 

Capitalism produces a whole series of 
crises, when, in dialectical terms, the op¬ 
posite poles are unable to interpenetrate 
and the mediations that usually enable this 
to happen cannot hold for very long. So 
there is a process of disintegration. Unless 
the present system is superseded that proc- 
ess of crisis and disintegration willbecome 
more general. The system is already start¬ 
ing to pull apart - economically, sociolog¬ 
ically and in every respect. We can see it 
in third world poverty and the high levels 
of unemployment in the advanced coun¬ 
tries. Disease goes untreated because 
pharmaceutical companies actually refuse 
to do anything about it. We know that 
these diseases can be overcome if enough 
money is spent. 

Historically, there have been a number 
of forms which have been able to delay 
crises. One example is imperialism; a sec¬ 
ond is war - in the past period there has 
been the cold war and a whole series of real 
wars. The system is one which has to re¬ 
sort to the most extreme forms in order to 
maintain its existence. 

Logically, then, instead of such inhu¬ 
man forms, which have held capitalism to¬ 
gether - imperialism, war, fascism and so 
on - one would expect that some other 
form would have to come into existence, 


although it is very hard to envisage what 
that might be. However, if it were just an 
economic crisis, that would not be fatal 
for capitalism - there has to be a political 
crisis too. 

As we know, Marx expected an econom¬ 
ic crisis, followed by revolution, in 1848. 
But he did not expect the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie to take over: he hoped that the working 
class would do thejob. Ever since, people 
have said that he was wrong - how an earth 
could the proletariat have taken power in 
1848, when western Europe was still back¬ 
ward? Well, I am not so certain he was 
wrong. Provided the revolution had taken 
place in a democratic form, with the vast 
majority supporting it, I think it would have 
been possible. Of course, what happened 
in Russia was quite different, because Hie 


vast majority - ie, the peasantry - did not 
support the revolution But, once a revo¬ 
lution had taken place in western Europe, 
there could have been a rapid period of 
industrialisation. 

Part of the reason I say that is because 
some people argue that the revolution of 
1917 could never have succeeded, since 
the worldas a whole was too backward. On 
that basis it would be necessary to wait 
until the year 2000 for the forces of pro¬ 
duction to mature. Logically, however, so¬ 
cialism would have been able to open the 
way to the full flowering of the forces of 
production. 

Global revolution 

At least now nearly everyone accepts 
(apart from the odd unreconstructed Sta¬ 
linist) that socialism in one country can¬ 
not be built. It has to be a worldwide 
movement, both in theory and in material 
reality. That is to say, it has to be devel¬ 
oped intellectually as well as practically 
before change can be achieved. 

What is needed is the overall current of 
thought shifting towards the recognition 
that the world is moving towards social¬ 
ism -just as the enlightenment was the 
dominant train of thought leading up to 
1789. At the moment this may seem impos¬ 
sible, but in the 70s things were actually 
moving in that direction and the right had 
no answer. Today the left does not have 
much to say. It cannot be said that Marxist 
theory is dominant: quite the opposite. 

Yet it has to become respected, agreed 


with and generally accepted. If that kind 
of movement does not occur, we cannot 
expect sections of the working class sim¬ 
ply to act blindly. We have to win a good 
number of intellectuals before we can talk 
of a real movement towards socialism. This 
will happen again because the right has no 
answers. The bourgeoisie has not had a 
theory since 1800, but we do, and our the¬ 
ory is profound and gives us an under¬ 
standing of reality. 

The actual process of taking power will 
have to involve a considerable number of 
developed countries. If the left managed 
to take power in the third world the coun¬ 
try in which that happened would have to 
wait for the first world to act before there 
was any real transition. What is required 
is abundance, not scarcity. 


The United States is highly unlikely to 
he the first to develop a socialist movement 
while it remains the main beneficiary of 
imperialism. Surplus value continues to 
flow into America despite the substantial 
section that lives in poverty and a suffi¬ 
cient number will continue to benefit from 
it. That is why we must look to Europe. 

A substantial majority of the population 
will have to be in favour of socialism - it 
cannot be established on the basis of 51% 
support. The working class as a whole - 
white collar and blue collar - must support 
it. There has to be a genuine intellectual 
shift whereby most people conceive of the 
superiority of socialism. The main prob¬ 
lem to overcome in this respect is clearly 
what existed in the Stalinist countries. 
With a clear majority in favour, it would 
be very hard for the capitalist class to 
wage a destructive war. 

Nevertheless, once power has been tak¬ 
en, the following period is likely to be dif¬ 
ficult. The shift from surplus value to 
planning by the associated producers can¬ 
not be done overnight It will require a pe¬ 
riod in which victory is consolidated within 
a new system. And that gap is crucial. How 
will it be possible to leave behind the mar¬ 
ket and establish the institutions of social¬ 
ism? There is a possibility in that period 
that things will slide back. 

Avoiding that will depend on the party 
and the degree to which people are fully 
conscious of the difference between so¬ 
cialism and capitalism and are committed 
to the new society • 



Soviet poster boasting of the first five year plan - and the four years 
taken. In reality there was no plannhg and no plan 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central ai m is the organisation of com munis ts, revo- 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highestformof organisation 
it is everything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that orface expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand againstall imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound 14 ) with ending capitalism. 

■ Com munis tsare international ists. Every where we str ive 
for the closest unityand agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the princi pi e, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxismas a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future ofhumanity atrisk.Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation andcrisis.Asaglobalsystem 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist c lass wi II never w ill ingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means attheir disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliamentand winningthe biggest 
possiblewor king class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we m ust 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy inall spheres 
of society. Democracy m ust be given a social content. 

■ We w ill use the m ost mil itantm ethods objecti ve c ircum- 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotl and and Wal es, a united, federal I reland and a U nited 
States of Eirope. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
justasmuch working class quest ions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as wit h Stali n’s Soviet U nion, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism isthe first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Communists 
are for the 
freedom of 
information 



Copyright or human need 


O n December 7,4,500 perform- 
ing musicians signed up to 
an advertisement in The Fi¬ 
nancial Times calling on the govern¬ 
ment to extend the copyright in 
sound recordings from 50 years to 95. 
Signatories included world poverty 
campaigner Bono and Simply Red 
front-man Mick Hucknall: Hucknall 
had written an opinion piece in The 
Guardian, in which he bizarrely 
claimed that “Copyright is funda¬ 
mentally socialist- it is radical andre- 
distributive, subversive even. How 
else would you describe a form of 
property that anyone can create out 
of nothing?” (November 23). 

The background is that copyright 
in recordings of performances cur¬ 
rently lasts 50 years. In contrast, au¬ 
thors’ (and hence composers’) 
copyright lasts for the life of the au¬ 
thor plus 70 years. The issue is thus, 
precisely, the artists’ copyright (in 
practice that of the record compa¬ 
nies) in performances of songs not 
written by the performer. 

In the US, the Sonny Bono Copy¬ 
right Term ExtensionAct of 1998 ret¬ 
rospectively extended copyright in 
musical recordings to 95 years - in 
other words, performances whose 
copyright would have or had already 
expired were once again covered. 
The process has been described as 
“copyright creep”. 

The music industry had hoped 
that the Gowers review of intellectu¬ 
al property commissioned by the 
treasury would agree to a similar ex¬ 
tension in this country. It did not. 
Indeed, Gowers goes on to recom¬ 
mend that - flatly contrary to what 
was done in the US - the government 
should adopt as a principle that cop¬ 
yright should not be retrospectively 
extended (see www.hm- 
treasury.gov.uk/media/53 F/C 8/ 
pbr06_gowers_report_755.pdf, par¬ 
as 4.40,4.47). 

The evidence Gowers produced to 
support these conclusions is striking 
(paras 4.26 and following). By far the 
lion’s share of any extension wouldgo 
to record companies, not to perform - 
ers. In so far as performers did bene¬ 
fit, it would be a small elite. The broad 
mass would be worse off. Less music 
would be available to consumers. So 
far as copyright was extended in 
books, fewer books would be availa¬ 
ble, and at higher average prices. Pro¬ 
capitalist economists assess that the 
economically optimal life of copyright 
in general is much shorter than at 
present, one pair of authors propos¬ 
ing seven years and another 25. 

In fact, the more it is possible for 
the corporations to keep making 
money, through copyright, by recy¬ 
cling old music, re-running old TV 
shows, etc, the less they will be will¬ 
ing to pay for new performances and 
new creative work. 

None of this is in the least surpris¬ 
ing. Copyright originated in the late 
Stuart period as part of the licensed 
stationers’ (publishers) means of 
managing their monopoly under the 
state censorship regime. A few years 
after the 1688 revolution, the censor¬ 
ship and hence the monopoly was 


abolished. The publishers began to 
lobby for copyright, and obtained it, 
under pretence of protecting the in¬ 
terests of authors, in the ‘Statute of 
Anne’in 1710. 

The pretence of protecting the in¬ 
terests of authors then, or of perform¬ 
ers now, is nonsense. It was possible 
to make a living by writing or per¬ 
forming long before the creation of 
copyright. Nor has copyright made 
authors, or perfonners, independent 
of patronage, as is often claimed It 
is just that the patrons have 
changed; from aristocrats and figures 
high in church hierarchies, to publish¬ 
ers, record companies and the agents 
who run stables of authors, perform¬ 
ers, etc. It has always been the case 
that copyright is mainly in the inter¬ 
ests of publishers - and of a small elite 
of writers and performers; and it is 
still the case that authors, and per¬ 
formers, who do not make it into this 
elite are best advised ‘not to give up 
the day job.’ 

Nor is it surprising that the proper 
length of ‘intellectual property 
rights’ (IPRs), like copyright, is con¬ 
troversial among pro-capitalist econ¬ 
omists. Some rightwing libertarians, 
indeed, question whether these 
rights should exist at all. An ‘intellec¬ 
tual property right’ is nothing but a 
legal monopoly in the use of an idea. 
Beyond the cost of producing the 
idea and disseminating it, and an 
average rate of return on capital to 
cover the associated opportunity 
cost, royalties and licensing fees are 
absolute rent, like absolute rent on 
land. That is, a price society pays to 
an arbitrarily selected group of own¬ 
ers, for no reason other than to main¬ 
tain a system of private property. The 
monopolistic character of the right to 
rent means that the rent payable can 
only be said to be governed by sup¬ 
ply and demand in a very limited 
sense. Hence the fact that many free- 
market economists are suspicious of 
IPRs. 

The musicians who signed the Fi¬ 
nancial Times advert can be accused 


at best of blinkered, trotters-in-the- 
trough greed and self-interest. It is 
perhaps similar to the December 3 re¬ 
port in The Sunday Times that MPs 
are pressing for a 66% pay rise to 
take their salaries to £100K 

In Bono’s case, signing the advert 
is stunning hypocrisy, given his cam¬ 
paigning on world poverty - and in 
particular, access for ‘third world’ 
countries to ‘western’ markets. The 
reason is that IPRs are one of the ma¬ 
jor means by which social surplus 
product is siphoned out of the poor 
countries to pay for the lifestyles of 
the ‘first world’. 

Since the 1980s, the US has lob¬ 
bied vigorously on the international 
scale for strengthened protection of 
IPRs. Its major achievement was the 
Agreement of Trade-Related As¬ 
pects of Intellectual Property Rights 
(usually abbreviated to TRIPS), 
which came into force in 1995, but US 
pressure to ejqtand these rights con¬ 
tinues and was an element in the fail¬ 
ure of the Cancun talks earlier this 
year. 

Underlying this US-led expansion 
of private monopoly rights in the use 
of infonnation is the gradually in¬ 
creasing role in the US economy 
since the mid-20th century of rents 
derived from these rights, as op¬ 
posed to sale of physical goods or 
direct investment in overseas pro¬ 
duction. This US shift into ‘techni¬ 
cal rents’ from the 1950s was 
identified by Marxist economists in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. The 
1950s shift, and the growth of third 
world government debt, were inti¬ 
mately associated with the shift in the 
cold war period from direct colonial¬ 
ism to neo-colonialism. Since then it 
has accelerated. It has been estimat¬ 
ed that the share of IPRs in US ex¬ 
ports rosefrom 9.9%in 1947 to27.4% 
in 1999. In general theUS ismassive- 
ly in deficit with its trade partners; in 
relation to royalties and licensing 
fees on IPRs it was in 1995 in surplus 
by $20 billion (see G Dutfield Intel¬ 
lectual property rights, ti-ade and bi¬ 


odiversity London 2002, pp 10-11). 

Gowers points out that UK capital 
has also benefited: “In 2004, the cre¬ 
ative industries contributed 7.3% of 
UKgross value added, and from 1997 
to 2004 they grew significantly quick¬ 
er than the average rate across the 
whole economy.” 

There have been a number of‘spec¬ 
tacular’ examples from time to time. 
The 1999 Seattle WorldTrade Organ¬ 
isation meeting was marked not only 
by anti-globalisation protests, but 
also by a confrontation over the high 
costs of anti-AIDS drugs in the third 
world and the big pharmaceutical 
corporations pressing for tougher 
protection for their IPRs. Though the 
corporations backed down on pric¬ 
es in order to improve their diplomatic 
position, the struggle over IPRs has 
continued at each of the abortive 
WTO meeting since. The case of 
anti-AIDS drugs was merely a tip of 
an extremely large iceberg. 

In this context, campaigning to ex¬ 
tend copyright is both a direct and 
an indirect contribution to poverty 
and inequality worldwide. It is a di¬ 
rect contribution because royalties 
for music, etc are part of the tribute 
‘third world’ countries pay to ‘first 
world’ owners, sucking out foreign 
exchange. It is an indirect contribu¬ 
tion because ‘ copyright creep’ is part 
of a more general movement towards 
the exaltation of intellectual proper¬ 
ty rights; and the tribute exacted by 
the imperialists under cover of pat¬ 
ents, trade marks, etc dwarfs the con¬ 
tribution of music royalties. 

The musicians who signed the Fi¬ 
nancial Times advert have therefore 
joined the global crusade for the 
sanctity of private property, and for 
the privatisation of everything. In the 
case of copyright, it has been obvi¬ 
ous for some years now that effective 
enforcement of copyright requires to¬ 
talitarian policing. In Anton Piller v 
Manufacturing Pmcesses (1976) the 
English courts reinvented in the in¬ 
terests of copyright owners both the 
‘general warrants’ denounced as il¬ 


legal in Entickv Carrington (1765) 
and Hie inquisitorial fishing-expedi¬ 
tions which were one of the main 
grounds of the 1641 abolition of the 
Court of Star Chamber. 

But Anton Piller orders have not 
proved to be enough. Gowers recog¬ 
nises that He proposes a campaign 
to increase public awareness that IP 
violations are ‘crimes’ (paras 5.72- 
5.78), increased criminal penalties and 
civil damages (5.79-5.81, 5.89) and 
voluntary cooperation with internet 
service providers to eliminate illegal 
file-sharing, backed by the threat of 
legislation to make the ISPs liable to 
the copyright holder (5.92-5.100). Car 
boot sales, etc should be more regu¬ 
lated (5.101). The Office of Fair Trad¬ 
ing, Serious and Organised Crime 
Agency and local trading standards 
offices should cooperate more effec¬ 
tively and have more powers to deal 
withIPR violation (5.102-5.112). 

Really effective enforcement of 
IPRs would need more than this. The 
internet would have to be covered by 
universal tapping to check that no 
copyright was being violated. Amas- 
sive corps of inspectors would have 
to cover every formal and informal 
local market. Photocopiers would 
need to be controlled and tapped to 
check what was being copied. And 
so on. 

There is a choice, and it is one 
which is becoming increasingly clear. 
Are you for the sanctity of private 
property? If so, you have to be will¬ 
ing to sacrifice human needs, as the 
case of AIDS drugs and the more 
general exploitation of the ‘third 
world’ through patents makes clear. 
And you have to be willing to sacri¬ 
fice democracy and political liberty. 
To quote from a Tom Robinson song 
(which is still in copyright), “Better 
decide which side you’re on”. 

Communists know which side 
we’re on; that of human need and 
political democracy. The musicians 
supporting the FT ad are choosing 
the wrong side • 

Mike Macnair 
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